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DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY. 
~NEW TROUBLE BETWEEN OLD FRIENDS, 
The stone of stumbling, the rock of of- 











fence, the source which, perhaps, more than 


all things else, has embarrassed, rendered in- 
efficient, and made the Radical Abolition 
movement a subject of ridicule and reproach 
at home and abroad, has been the facility with 
which its leading men have found occasion to 
fall out by the way, about matters that, in 
themselves, have no necessary connection with 
the great object which should bind all hearts 
together, and unite all energies for its accom- 
plishment. While agreed with each other 
concerning the inherent sinfulness and the 
stupendous criminality of slavery; while united 
and strong in the conviction that the imme- 
diate and complete abolition of slavery is the 
ove great and first duty of the American peo- 
ple ; while they have labored with zeal and 
ability to bring this guilty nation to the same 
hich conviction of duty, they have again and 
azain allowed themselves to fall out by the 
way, aod quarrel with each other about minor 
points, about side issues, political theories 
aod thevlogical dogmas, about which workers 
io acommon cause might well agree to differ, 
and which should never be permitted to dis- 
turb and mar the beauty of a great human 
movement for the human well being of four 
millions of the hnman family now sunk in this 
land to the condition of brutes. It is too bad 
that this should be so. Our cause is retard- 
ed by it, and we protest against it, and every 
thing leading to the like diversion from the 
good work, which all kaow ought to be done, 
and which requires all the energies we pos- 
sess to do it. 

We are not shooting in the air. <A con- 
troversy, which looks more than threatening, 
between Wa. GoopeLL and Gerrit SmMirua— 
men who have worked together in the anti- 
slavery cause during more than a quarter of a 
century, and whom no Abolitionist ever ex- 
pected to see separated this side of the grave 
—are now actually engaged in controversy, 
which, though polite and respectful in terms, 
is bitter and reproachfui in the elements upon 
which it feeds, and must sow the seeds of 
estrangement not only between themselves, 
but between their mutual friends, who bave 
been accustomed to look up to them for coun- 
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sel and example. We say, brethren, bave an 


end to this controversy. Noone doubts the 
orthodoxy of Ws. Goope.t. No one can 
doubt the Abolitionism of Gerrit SMita.— 
The honesty and ability of both men are be- 
yond question. They are both Abolitionists, 
and agree in all the leading doctrines of the 
Abolition creed. We love them both. We 
honor them both. Grateful tears have filled 
our eyes when thinking of the great words 
and deeds which they have for years persis- 
tently brought to the service of our enslaved 
people. We should rejoice to see them re- 
united, and if not united, at least agreed to 
differ. Nevertheless, we cannot ignore the 
controversy, nor push aside the duty of ex- 
pressing our opinion in regard to it. The 
question 13 forced upon us; and painful as is 
the duty it imposes, we shall not shrink from 
looking it squarely in the face and taking our 
ground. | 

We were among the small band of Abo- 
litionists, at Syracuse, who took part in the 
unanimous nomination of Gerrit SmitTH as 
a candidate for the Presidency, to be sup- 
ported at the ballot box, and everywhere, as 
a sound and trutworthy man, fit for the place 
for which he was named. We thought then, 
and think still, that we acted wisely aa to 
the measure and the man. No man was ever 
nominated better known to those who nom- 
inated him. No man ever more fally repre- 
sented or embodied in himself the principles 
and policy of those by whom he was nom- 
inated. He may be properly called the au- 
thor of the leading ideas and doctrines that 
distinguish the F.adical Abolition party.— 
The unconstitutionality and illegality of sla- 
very, and the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the slave system, are his long set- 
tled and everywhere asserted views. He holds 
all the needful doctrines, and is in favor of 
the application of them to the national ab- 
olition of slavery. This is what we want, and 
all we want. The idea and the man are 
alike acceptable. 


But our friend Ws. Goopet., who has 
heretofore been one of Mr. Smitn’s strongest 
and ablest supporters, has now come to the 
conclusion that Mr. SmirH is no longer fit to 
receive his vote and support, and regards his 
nomination, as Danie, Wesster said of 
ZACHARIAH TAYLOR, & DOMmination pot fit to 
be made. 

The reasons of Mr. Goopezt. for withhold- 
ing his vote and supporc from Mr. Smiru, we 
publish elsewhere in our present number.— 
We have read them with care, and we doubt 
not our respected readers will do the sume, 
and they can also form their own opinion of 
their coundness, as we have done. 

To our miod, whatever may be thought of 
them as sharp criticisms upon some of Mr. 
Smitu's opinions and frames of mind, they fall 
far short of justifying any genuine single- 
hearted Abolitionist in refusing to Mr. Sirs 
his vote and cordial support, for the high of.- 
fice to which he has been fairly and unani- 








mously nomioated by an honest Convention 
of Radical Abolitionists. 

On reading Mr. Goopgtv’s strictures, we 
could but raise the inquiry : If Gerrit Switu, 
with his blameless life, persistent philanthropy, 
and his urcompromising Abolitionism, is not 
fit to receive the vote and support of the 
Abolitionists of this country, where shall we 
look for another? Who in this land could 
we nominate, freer from objection on the score 
of abolition faithfulness? We are free to 
say, that looking over the whole field, we know 
of none with claims to surpass his. | 





When a man refuses to vote and support 
another for any political office, a valid foun- 
dation for such refusal canoot be found any 
where short of the unfitness of the candidate 
for the place. He must be incompetent from 
some cause, moral or otherwise, to fulfill the 
duties which the office imposes. This unfit- 
ness may be found either in the principles and 
doctrines of the man, or in his dishonesty.— 
He may be a good man, with bad political 
principles, or he may be a weak man, and 
mentally incapable of carrying out any prin- 
ciples consistently, good or bad. In either 
case we may properly refuse him our vote 
and support. He is not fit for the place, and 
therefore any party would disgrace itself, even 
thongh it had no hope of electing him, by 
holding such a man up to the country for such 
an office. Our candidate is not expected to 
agree with us in respect to the relative ex- 
cellence of Homeopathy as against Allopatby, 
or Hydropathy as against Thomsonianism— _ 
for the duties of the office to which we would 
elect him does not-require him either to de- 
cide upon medical or theological questions.— 
The business imposed upon the civil ruler by 
the American Constitution and by the Radi- 
cal Abolition party, is to establish justice, aud 
protect and secure the rights and liberties of 
the people. 

Now, the question before us is: Has Mr. 
GoopE11., or any body else, demonstrated the 
untitness of Mr. Ssrra to discharge the high 
duties imposed by the Constitution of the 
United States, or by the abolition platform of 
the men who have put him in nomination ?— 
Has he alleged against him a single fault that 
ought to deprive him of the vote and the cor- 
dial and zealous support of any man who hon- 
estly and earnestly wishes to see American 
slavery abolished by means of the Federal 
Goveroment ? Has he exposed any thing 
either in Mr. Suirn’s principles or io his policy, 
in his life or in his spirit, which ought to de- 
prive him of the respect and the confidence 
of any bedy, or that upon bis election tu the 
office of President, would be likely to prevent 
his doing all that any other man in his place 
could do to bring the slave system to a peace- 
ful and speedy termination? If he has not 
done this, and we think he has not, he bag 
not given any good reason for réiiipg to vote 
for, and otherwise to support his old and long 
tried friend for the office to which he is nom- 
inated. 
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Say what we will of Gerrit Swiru, Amer. | 


ica has yet to see, with all his alleged doubts, 


despondencies, errors and ecceutricities, a 
higher aim, greater singleness of purpose, 
more unyielding tenacity to principle, more 
liberality in the bestowment of his means, ip 
every good word and work, than bas been 
displayed in the life of Gerrit Saita—and 
if such a man be not worthy of our cause and 
our company, we do not know where to look 
for one who may be. The highest intellects 
of the country have confessed his ability, and 
almost the only objection to him we have 
ever felt the force of, is the fact that the man 
and his policy are too far in advance of the pride, 
selfishness and prejudices of the times, to com- 
mand the votes of the people—an objection 
which Radical Abolitionists can certeinly 


bear with at this, as well as at any former 
time. 


Through many long and labored pages, Mr. 
GvoDELL, io his paper, the Principia, brings 
to view what he conceives to be the unsound 
religious doctrines and opinions of Gerrit 
Saito. To do this, is the unquestionable 
right of Mr. GoopeLt. He, as well asGerrir 
SaiTH, is learned in all matters of religious 
controversy. Let them discuss their differ- 
ences tongue-wise and pen-wise. Let Ww». 
GOODELL criticise and combat the religious 
views of Mr. Sura, with all that logical skill 
for which he is justly distinguished ; let him 
summon to the aid of his orthodoxy all the 
resources of his extensive reading and long 
experience. He is the proper judge of his 
work, and these are his legitimate weapons ; 
but let him not add to these legitimate means 
of religious proselytism one which has its basis 
in nothing better than religious bigotry.— 
When a man finds a reason for refusing to vote 
for another for civil office, in the fact that 
that man differs from him in religious opinion, 
he acts upon the most mischievous and dan. 
gerous principle that can possibly disturb so- 
ciety. Mr. GoopEuu denies that he acts on 
any such principle ; but the fact remains that 
he refuses to vote for Mr. Smiru, and places 
what he regurds the heretical opinions of Mr. 
SmitH among his reasons. To be sure, he 
charges the latter with making anti-orthodoxy 
a criterion of political action and association. 
But this charge cannot stand. Mr. Swira 
will vote fur Wa. GoopeEt., the Orthodox ; 
but Wy. Goopett will not vote for Gerrit 
SMmitTH, the anti-Orthodox. What Mr. Saira 


_ Bees fit to epeak and write at Peterboro’, and 


and thea publish to the world at his own ex- 
pense, is his own affair. He has the same 
right to make converts to his creed, that Wx. 
GoopELL has to make converts to his. Both 
men are free, and neither is responsible to the 
other for his religious creed ; but when one 
refuses to work with the other for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, because of these religious dif. 
ferences, Humanity steps in and says: Gen- 
tlemen, your religion is seriously interfering 
with your usefulness, and it is quite time to 
have an end to your dangerous and burtful 
dispute. 


To all human seeming, the prospect of 
emancipation to the down-trodden and bleed- 
ing bondman of this country, 
Mountain difficulties interpose their dark and 
frowning fronts to the triumph of Justice and 
Liberty, over the pride and selfishness of the 
dominant race. We dare not hoid out hopes 
Of an easy victory, under the most favorable 


is dark enough, 





to him can come no redemption until the re- 
‘igious creeds of men shall entirely conform to 
one standard. A deeper gloom must be add- 
ed to the darkness and desolation of his fate, 
and the last ray of hope for peaceful emanci- 
pation extinguished. : 


THE POLITICAL ABOLITION CONVENTION AT 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





Since our last publication, we attended a 
two days’ Abolition Convention at Worces- 
ter, the proceedings of which may be found 
in our other columns. We cannot say that 
the Convention met all our expectations, or 
afforded strong encouragement that old Mass- 
achusetts will easily be aroused to the duty of 
voting directly for the abolition of slavery ; 
and yet, in view of all the circumstances, the 
conviction of the people that they are doing 
about all that can at present be done against 
slavery by voting with the Republican party, 
the Opposition to the new movement by the 
members and friends of the American Anti. 
‘Slavery Society, whose theory of the abolition 
of slavery it, in some sense, contradicts—the 
absence of several of the leading speakers, 
men and women, who had signified their in- 
tention to be present — the drenching rain 
which continued from the commeucement to 
the close—the holding of the Convention at all 
—was in itself a success. Neither new princi- 
ples, nor new applications of old principles, are 
readily perceived or adopted by the masses ; 
all such principles and applications must 
have their day of small things ; and happy is 
the man who is not ashamed of the truth in 
the humility of its infancy. The idea, that 
the Constitution of the United States is 
not a slaveholding instrument ; that its prin- 








it gives ainple scope and power to the Federal 
Government to abolish slavery ;and that it is the 
duty of the American people so to wield that 
power as that slavery shall be bro’t to aspeedy 
end, is not a new idea to Abolitioniats in the 
State of New York, but it is quite new to 
the masses in New England, although the 
ablest argument ever written in favor of that 
theory emanated from Lysanper Spooner, a 
citizen of Boston. Abolitionists of Massa- 
chusetts have for years taught that slavery is 
constitutional, and that the first duty of the 
free States is to separate themselves from the 
alave States. They have made but few con- 
verts to the last proposition, although the first 
is generally conceded. They have not done 
so for two reasons ; first—people have failed 
to see in dissolution a remedy for the evil of 
slavery ; and second—they have seen that 
breaking up the Union would, in all the like- 
liboods of the case, add civil war to the list 
of evils already existing. 


People thus educated and prepossessed are 
not to be expected, especially on the eve of 
the election now at hand, to turn readily aside 
to welcome a movement at once contradict- 
ing all their established beliefs and opinions, 
and subversive of all their present plans of 
political action in respect to slavery. We, 
therefore, consider that the holding of the 
Convertion in Massachusetts, at all, the steady 


attendance of a few good and true men and | 


women upon all its sessions, listening to all 
that was said, and assenting to the princi- 
ples laid down, fully compensate for the time 
and labor which the effort has cost. Mr. 





ciples,spirit and provisions are anti-slavery ;that. 


conditions. Bat alas! alas! for the slave, if | JosEPH A. How zanp, of Worcester, was the 


chief opponent of the principles and plans of 
the Convention.» His ground was that of the 
Garrisonian party generally. He was well 
and happily answered by Mr. STerHen 5. 
Foster, who was chiefly instrumental in get- 
ting up the Convention. 

Mr. Howxanp has since given a report of 
the Convention to the readers of the Boston 
Liberator, in which he vindicates his course 
in the Convention, exults in the smalineses of 
the audience assembled, the absence of some 
of the speakers announced, the failare of some 
of the main supporters of the movement to 
be present, and thus pays his respects to the 
writer : 

‘Mr. Douglass seemed to come quite readily 
into the work of tLe annihilation of the Amer- 
ican A. S. Society. and in his various speeches 
took frequent occasion to misrepresent its char- 
acter, and with his inimitable powers of tar- 
casm to earicature its positions and measures, 
At one time, in urging the support of the new 
movement, he said that it was the only organ- 
ization that proposed the abolition of sla: ery.— 
Mr. Howland suggested the incorrectness of 
this assertion. In reply. Mr. Doug'ass said, I 
know that our friend thinks that the object of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society is the abo- 
lition of slavery, but he is mis'taken—for the 
object of that Society is the dissolution of the 
American Union. To be sure they hold that 
the abolition of slavery will follow the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, but that is a matter of opin- 
ion. In my opinion it would not. 

¢ When Mr. Douglass was through, Mr. How- 
land took the floor, and withovt attempting to 
make a full constitutional argument, confined 
himself to a brief review of some of the soph- 
istries and falsifieations of history whereon Mr. 


Douglass had based his constitutional argu- 
ment, and took oceasien to say, in sustaining 


— 


S. Society, that when Mr. Douglass asserted 
that the abolition of slavery was not the object 
or purpose of that Society, he made a false as- 
sertion. and one that he knew to be false.— 
Whereupon Mr. Foster called to order. The 
temporary Chairman told Mr. Howland that 
his remark was neither parliamentary nor pret- 
ty, and Mr. Douglass thought that he ought to 
take itback. But as Mr. Douglass showed no 
disposition to retract his audacious libel, Mr. 
Howland did not retraet his characterization of 
it. Had Mr. Donglass simply said that, in his 
opinion, the position or action of the American 
Antj-Slavery Society covld not result in the 
abolition of slavery, or even explained that this 
'was what he meant in what he did say, it 
would have clearly appesred to be his right to 
‘hold and express this opinion, and Mr. How- 
land’s remark would have been out of "re as 
well as out of taste. But he did no such thing. 
And it is to be hoped that whenever he utters so 
atrocious a slander,some one will have the 
manliness to rebuke him with _—— Anglo- 
Saxon speech as Mr. Howland did on this oc- 
casion.’ 


To say that the Republican party does rot 
propose to abolish slavery in the slave States, 
is not to utter an ‘ atrocious slander’ against 
that party, although it is contended by the 
leading members of that party, that the non- 
extension of slavery will lead to the abolition 
of slavery. To say that the American church 
and clergy do not propose to abolieh slavery, 
is not to slander the church and clergy, altho’ 
leading men in the pulpit do say that the 
spread of the gospel will abolish slavery. — 
To say that the dissolution of the Union will 
not abolish slavery, is not to slander its ad- 
vocates, although they say that the slaves 
would free themselves if the Union were dis- 
solved. Not wishing to be placed io a false 
position to the American A.S. Society, we 
sent the following letter to the Liberator: 


Rochester, Oct. 15th, 1860. 


Mr. Garrison :—You will oblige me by al- 
lowing me to say in your columns, that the let- 
iter of J. A. H.. which appeared in the * Liber- 
ator’ of September 28th, does me injustice, 1M 





the part it represents meas having taken in 


‘the ition and character of the American A, 
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the proceedings of the recent Political Aboli- 
tion Convention held in Worcester. Neither 
Mr. Foster, nor I, undertook the formidable 
work which your correspondent, in his letter, 
ascribed to us. I beg to assure you, that the 
‘annihilation of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety ' was no part of the business of the Con- 
vention. The language of your correspondent 
is much too strong. It conveys an exaggerated 
idea of what took place on the occasion which 
it purports to describe. Every body knows 
that to criticise the position of an association in 
respect to a single point in its plan of opera- 
tion, is a very different thing from discrediting 
an association altogether, and working for its 
destruction, I plead guilty to the first, but not 
the last impeachment. There is no good rea- 
son for misrepresenting even an enemy, if I 
must be deemed such. I did freely dissent 
from one of your leading dectrines, and did my 
best to prove it unsound, but in no such spirit 
as would be inferred from the language of your 
Worcester correspondent. My objection to the 
American A S_ Society respected its pLran— 
not its hfe. So far from working for the anni- 
hilation of that Society, I have never failed in 
the worst times of my controversy with it, to 
recognize that organization as the most efficient 
generator of anti-slavery sentiment in the coun- 
try ; and this I did, repeatediy, at Worcester — 
The compliment which J. A. H. pays Mr. How- 
land for the part he took in the Convention, is 
natural, perhaps—but it is scarcely modest— 
since the comp!imenter and the complimented 
is one and the same person. If * manliness’ 
cnsis's in calling a man a Lrar to his face, or 
what is about the same thing, telling him he 
knows he telis a falsehood, | must prefer man- 
ners to ‘manliness.’ To me, Mr. Howland’s 
manner and language on that occasion, and of 
which he now boasts in the ‘ Liberator,’ was 
better becoming a slave plantation among 
slaves, than an anti-slavery Convention among 
equals. 


What had I said to call forth this ill-man- 
nered charge from Mr. Howland? Why, in 
substance this: that the plan of operation 
adopted by the American Anti-Slavery Society 
did not embrace the abolition of slavery by 
means of the Governmeut, and that the Radical 
Abolition party was the only organization which 
proposed such abolition. This is what I said, 
and what [ meant to say. Mr. Howland, by 
suppressing a part of what I did say, and add- 
ing a little that I did not say, makes out to 
his own satisfaction a case of falsehood against 
me. Hlis zeal bas, in this instance. outrun his 
discretion, aud I[ leave him to retrace his steps, 
as | am happy tosee he has bad ‘to do in the 
case of Mr. Higginson. 

Respectfully yours, 
Freperick Dovatass. 


We should have been better pleased to have 
seen this temperate (perhaps too temperate) 
reply to the statements of Mr. How .anp in 
the same columns in which those statements 
appeared ; butsince Mr. Garrison has neither 
published nor acknowledged the receipt of our 
letter, we are glad to have retained a copy, 
which we could thus place on record. The 
ranks of genuine Abolitionists— men who 
really desire to effect the abolition of slavery 
—are quite too few and thin to court strife 
or division among themselves ; and this senti- 
ment was never absent from us, but manifest 
in all we said at Worcester—Mr. How.anp 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 





JERRY CELEBRATION FOR 1860. 


This anniversary was better celebrated this 
year than for several years previously, and 
must have cheered the hearts of the friends 
of the slave who attended it. The resolu- 
tions adopted on the o¢casion are published 
in our present number. ‘They were drawn up 
by Mr. C. D. Mitts, of Syracuse. They speak 
for themselves. The Annual Address, for 
any part of which we regret that we are un 
able to find toom is our present number, was 
prepared and read by Rev. Samve. J. May. 
It is the amplest vindication of the Jerry Res. 
cue, and of the principies involved in that 
memorable uprising against the fiendish and 





brutal conduct of our slaveholding and slave- 
hunting Government, ever yet presented and 
adopted in one paper. In listening to it we 
were rather surprised that so much could be 
said in vindication of that praiseworthy tran- 
saction. A long argument to show that to 
give a crust of bread to a starving man, a 
cup of cold water to a thirsty man, to ex- 
tinguish the flames of our neighbor's dwell- 
ing, or to rescus a babe from the jaws of a 
bull dog, who was tearing its living flesh to 
pieces with his terrible teeth, an innocent and 
praisewor.hy deed, would be a literary cari- 
osity. Yet no more innocent, no more praise- 
worthy are any of these, than was the act of 
snatching Jerry out of the teeth of the hu- 
man hounds, in Syracuse, nine years ago.— 
So, tov, it would be viewed throughout the 
country, if slavery had not eaten out the 
hearts, and blinded the minds of the American 
people, to an extent at which future genera- 
tions will be’ astonished and incredulous — 
Some such remark as this we ventured to 
make, concerning the address of Mr. May, at 
the time, but with ro purpose to disparage 
the Address. The paper is wisely adapted to 
answer the popular objections to the rescue of 
Jerry, and is therefore worthy of all commen- 
dation. Among the speakers on the occasion, 
were Rev. S. J. May, Rev. Mr. Tuome, of 
early anti-slavery fame, the veteran Bertau 
GREEN, and FrReDERIcK Douciass. Mr. GREEN 
was more than ever alive on this occasion.— 
He seemed to be rejuvenated, and loomed out 
with amazing eloquence and power. The 
whole moral or immoral structure of the Re- 
publican party was exhibited with a master 
hand, and the duty of occuping Radical Ab- 
olition ground was made plain to the blindest. 
The meeting took care to provide for the 
tenth anniversary, and we doubt not that 
these anviversaries will grow in interest and 
in favor with Abolitionists froin year to year, 
so long as the existence of slavery in the 
country shall make such demonstrations nec- 
essary, 2s 

THe AmeRIcAN CuHuRCH AND CLERGY THE 
BuLwARK OF AMERICAN SLAVERY.— Experience 
continues to demonstrate the entire emptiness 
and worthlessness of American religion. — 
Among the latest proofs of its hollowness, are 
the proceedings of the Episcopal Convention, re- 
cently held in the city of New York, and the 
very similar proceedings of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, held at 
Boston. Both these mighty representatives of 
American Christianity have utterly refused to 
commit their members against even the African 
slave trade, although formally pressed to do so 
by an eminent member of each body. We had 
intended to Jay the proceedings of both these 
important religious bodies before our readers in 
the present number, with much other interest- 
ing matter, respecting the recent conviction and 
imprisonment, at Chicago, ot Jonny Hossack, for 
the crime of rescuing a slave out of the hands 
of an official kidnapper ; but we are prevented 


by the pressure of other matter upon our 
columns. 


That wickedly pious journal, the New York 





Observer, the editor of which has recently been | 


enlightening the evangelical public respecting 
the ‘POWER OF PRAYER, thus exilts over the 
prompt and emphatic manner in which the sub- 


ject of slavery was suppressed and given the | 





ee 


| ‘Place was not given, even for an hour, [at 


the last meeting of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions,] to the excit- 
ing subject of slavery. It is many years since 
the Board has been allowed to attend to ils ap- 
propriate work with so little interruption from 
this source. An effurt was made by a single in- 
dividual, in two or three different forms, to ob- 
tain some action on the subject of the slave trade, 
but it was prumptly put down, and that, too, 
at the instance of the same persons who, for 
twoor three years past, have sought to intro- 
duce the subject into the American Tract. So- 
ciety, when it has met to attend to the business 
of its anniversaries. We regard this as omin- 
ous for good, nct only tothe American Beard. 
but to our other religious institutions. May 
they all be permitted to prosecute their wor 
with as little interruption.’ 

‘John Jay, Esq., made the usval annual and 
futile effort to force the subject of slavery into 
the [ Diocesan] Convention. The summary man- 
ner ia which he was disposed of, while it re- 
buked his folly, was a prompt vindication of 
the dignity and high conservative and religious 
character of this body of Christian laymea and 
clergy men, ’ 





WM. L. YANCEY AT CORINTHIAN HALL. 


The first thought that struck us on the ap- 
pearance of this eloquent defender of slavery, 
in Rochester, was the superlative impudence 
which could prompt such a man to come here 
on such a mission. The right of speech isa 
most sacred right, and one which we hope 
never to see cloven down in Rochester, or io 
any free State of the American Union. Yet, 
he who claims and exercises that right in 
Rochester, and at the same time tramples 
upon that right elsewhere, and glories in the 
tyranny, adds impudence to oppression.— 
Every body knows that a Rochester man, who 
should dare to call slavery in question, ex- 
pose its evils, and lecture the people of Ala- 
bama on their duty to abolish the aystem, 
could not live on the soil of that Sate a | 
single hour. The doctrine and practice of 
that State is death, instant death, or expa- 
triation to any and all who dare to question 
the right of slavery. Tar and feathers, rail 
and rope, committee and mob, stake and fire 
are all ready for such intruders on the do- 
mains of Alabama, and those of all the cotton 
States of the Union. Neither law nor gos- 
pel can protect from the savage ferocity of the 
mob. Scarcely a paper comes to us from the 
South but contains accounts of brutal, bloody 
and lawless proceedings against some Amer- 
ican citizen, suspected of entertaining opin- 
ions or prejudices against slavery. Yet in 
the face of these violent and every where ap- 
proved violations of the Constitution, these 
high-handed proceedings against the just and 
and acknowledged constitutional rights of 
American citizens in that quarter of the 
country, such men as Yancey, who, when at 
home, are ‘head dev‘ls’ in these lawless pro- 
ceedings —come to Rochester, mount the 
rostrum in Corinthian Hall, exhibit the 
beauties of working men without wages, de- 
gradivg persons to property, and selling men 
in the market. Yancey does this, and worse. 
He lectures the citizens upon their duty to help 
hold and catch the slave—boasts of the sa- 


_perior guaranties given to slave property over 
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go-by in these two grand evangelical Conren- | 


tions. 


very spirit of the American churches gener-. 
ally, We beg especially our British readers to, Law,’ and to make mouths at the morals of the 


note these brief paragraphs : 


all other property, and brands the Northern 
people with treason to the Constitution and 
the laws, if they refuse to respect, extend and 
protect the slave system. fe pats slavery 
above all Jaw, human and divine, tramples 


It flings a strong light on the pro-sls- | upon the right of speech at home, and then 


comes to Rochester to ridicule the ‘ Higher 


Northern pecple! If this be not superlative 
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impudence, we know not where to look for 
it. Nothiog but the well kuown prevalence 
of prejudice against the race eoslaved, and the 
long subjection of the Northern people to the 
insolent domination of the slavenolders of 
the country, can explain the presumption of 
this visit of Yancey to Rochester. He knows 
well enough that no man need be afraid, in 
any part of this country, to pour contempt 
upoo the negro; that there is always an ig- 
norant mob, made up of all nations, who are 
ever mean and base enough to insuit those 
who have no means of redress. Like slave- 
holders, they can fiog a man when his hands 
are ticd, and boast of their bravery. They can 
insult a man who is fettered by the overwhelm- 
ing force of popular prejudice, when they dare 
not look an honest man in the fuce who has 
a chance of defence equal to themselves. It 
requires no courage, only baseness, to insult 
a negro in any part of America ; and wher- 
ever Mr. Yancey may go, he will be sure to 
find this quality in abundance among his dem- 
ocratic brethren. He evidently presumed up- 
on its existence in large measure here in Roch- 
ester. His references to the black race, and 
‘greasy, descriptions fof them, disclosed his 
impressions at this point. For the credit of 
Rochester, we were glad to notice that these 
vulgar flings at the black race were received 
with approval only from a few whiskey-drink- 
ing Irishmen, who were honored with places 
among the officers of the meeting. The great 
mass of the audience, attracted by curiosity to 
hear what the noted ‘ fire-cater’ would say, 
and how he would say it, were respectable and 
intelligent men, who could not be induced to 
stoop to the meanness and mud-ecow base- 
ness of flinging mud in the faces of a people 
whose only crime isthat they are overpowered 
by numbers and subjected to slavery. 


Mr. Yancey added nothing to the argument 
for slavery. It was the same old argument 
(but, we admit, presented with marked ability, ) 
that slaves are property ; that the fathers of 
the Republic so regarded them; that the 
Constitution so regards them ; and that no 
citizen has any right to appeal to any law, or 
morality, higher than the Constitution, on the 
subject of slavery ; that the Declaration of 
Independence only deciared all white men 
‘free and equal ; that the Constitution o. 
the United States was only meant to establish 
justice and secure the blessings of liberty to 
white men ; that.the men who made the Con- 
stitution were slaveholders; that they pro- 
tected the slave trade for twenty years ; that 
they gave a three-fifths representation in 
slaves, and stipulated for the recapture and 
return of fugitive slaves, 

His justification of slavery was, that the 
negroes are an inferior race ; that they are 
well fed and clothed, and are better off in 
slavery than they were in Africa; that the 
negro is lazy, and will not work in a warm 


Climate without a master to make him work ; 


that emancipation had been a failure in the 
West Indies ; that emancipation at the South 
would drive all the negroes to the North, 
and bring down tne wages of the laboriog 
White men here ; that this would create aver- 
sion to them, and tend to legislation, driving 
the negro from the free States, and counter 
legislation by the slave States ; and that the 
miserable people would be kicked to death 
between the two sections, each wishing to get 
rid of them ;—he, therefore, urged that they 
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had better let things remain as they are—let 
well enough alone. 


There was not a point presented by Mr. 
Yancry which we could not have answered, 
and answered triumphantly upon the spot.— 
We shonid have attempted it, and might have 
been sustained in doing so by the audience 


| there assembled, but for respect for the great 


right of peaceable assembly. The meeting 
was not a meeting for free debate, but for an 
address from Mr. Yancey. He and his friends 
engaged, rented and paid for the Hall, to en- 
able him to speak, and we to hear. We were 
not asked there asa speaker, but as a listener. 
We accepted the terms, and went to the 
meeting, and were bound to conform to the 
conditions upon which we, in common with 
others, were invited. No reuder of ours needs 
an answer to any of the positions taken by 
Mr. Yancey. His constitutional argument 
has been refuted over and over, again a thou- 
sand times, and negro ivleriority has been 
shown to be like the inferiority of all enslaved 
and uncultivated races, femporary. That the 
negro, like all other varieties of the human 
family, is subject to the great law of progress 
and improvement, has often been demonstrat- 
ed in these colamns. Mr. Yancey and his 
slaveholding fraternity all know it well— 
Hence they will not allow negroes to con- 
gregate in any number, without the presence 
of a slaveholder ; hence they will not allow 
them to listen to political discussions of any 
kind ; hence they are ever careful to dam up 
every possible avenue of knowledge whereby 
the slave might become intelligent ; hence 
they make it acrime to teach aslave to read; 
and hence they repress every upward ten- 
dency of the race. They don’t make laws to 
prevent their horses and cattle from learning 
to read. They know that a colt is not likely 
to turn school master ; and they know equal- 
ly well that the negro may do so. Their laws 
against the education of the negro is the best 
answer that can be given to the charge of in- 
feriority and incapacity against him. 

About the most bare-faced point ot decep- 
tion presented by Mr. Yancry, was the pre- 
tense that the slaves are protected by the 
laws against the cruelty and brutality of their 
masters. He knows that no slave can insti- 
tute legal proceedings, or testify against any 
white man in any court at the South, for ary 
cause whatever, and that, therefore, all such 
laws are a mockery. Laws against theft and 
robbery, which can be appealed to by thieves 
and robbers, only would be laughable protec- 
tion to the property of honest men ; and laws 
for the protection of slaves, under which only 
slaveholders can prosecute, are alike efficient 
and useful Yet when this point was urged, 
it was easy to see that it made a favorable 
impression for the speaker and his cause.— 
After all, however, we are glad that tbe peo- 
ple of Rochester have heard Mr. Yancey.— 
He has made the ablest argument for slavery 
ever made here ; and though it has doubtless 
confirmed the prejudices of the ignorant few, 
it has impressed the many who heard it, with 
utter worthlessness of all arguments brought 
to sustain irresponsible power by one man over 
the liberty and person of another. For one 
thing, we have reason to be obliged to Mr. 
Yancey, and thatis, for his most eloquent asser- 
tion of the right of an oppressed people, when 
under the heels of tyranny, to rise and strike 
down their oppressors at all hazards. This 





‘he said in regard to the slaveholders as 


against the North ; but the principle is far 
stronger for the slaves as against their guilty 
masters, and may some day be acted upon 
by them. His whole peroration might have 
been properly delivered on any anti-slavery 
platform, and applauded for its sublime as 
sertion of the sacred right of the weak sgainst 
the strong, the few against the many, the op- 
pressed against the oppressor, and of copse- 
quence the slave against his master. It was 
a complete answer to all he had said during 
an hour and a balf before. 





Equa, SurrracGe.—The movement in fa- 
vor of ‘Equal Suffrage’ in this State is al. 
most exclusively in the bands of the colored 
people themselves. Neither Republicans nor 
Abolitionists seem to care much for it. If 
we succeed in repealing the odious and un- 
just imposition of a property qualification up- 
on us, we shall be more indebted, we fear, to 
the supineness of our enemies, than to the ac- 
tivity and zeal of our friends. A few only of 
the latter appear to give any attention to the 
subject ; but we earnestly hope that on THE 
DAY OF ELECTION, SOME TRUE MAN WILL BE 
FOUND, FROM SUNRISE TO SUNSET, STANDING AT 
EVERY POLL IN THE STATE, WITH A FULL SUP- 
PLY OF TICKETS IN FAVOR OF EevaL Sur- 
FRAGE, URGING EVERY BODY TO VOTE ON THE 
SIDE OF JusTICE AND Liserty. It is quite 
time that this great wrong should be blotted 
from the Constitution of this great and free 
State, too great, we trust, to oppress even 
the weakest of her citizens. Read the Ad- 
dress on this subject, which we send out in 
the present number, and act upon its princi- 
ples and suggestions. 





Tue State Exrctioxs.-- The Republicans 
bave made a clean sweep of all the Northern 
States who have up to this time voted for State 
officers. Pennsylvania and Indiana, heretofore 
the strongholds of Democracy, bave gone Re. 
publiean by tremendous majurities, as will be 
seen from the following figures: 


ee 16000 Rep. mzj. 
Westnet... «oc ccns cocess 299000 « « 
Pennsjlvania ........-. 32,000 “« « 
ID scents nine aniline 15000 « « 
ET nites: iii eamniinn labial ia 20000 “« « 


The Republicans will gain by these eleetions 
two U. S. Senstore—one from Pennsylvania, 
aud the other from Indiana. From present ap- 
pearances, we should judge that Abraham Lin- 
coln will be our next President. 





Two Free Necroes Kipnaprev.—Mr. B 
M. Lyncb, slave merchant at Fifth and Kim 
streets, yesterday morning received a tele- 
graphic dispatch from St. Joseph, requesting 
him to cause the arrest of three men and a 
woman who had two negroes in charge, kid- 
napped by them. Mr. Lynch was almost sim- 
ultaneously waited upon by two of the men 
whom the dispatch described, and who pro- 
posed to sell to him a negro lad of 21 and a 
girl of 17 years. After some inquiry he 
learned that the property was at the Great 
Western Hotel, at Seventeenth street and 
Franklin avenue. Mr. Lynch’s partner in- 
duced the two men to accompany him to the 
City Hall, and there gave them into the cur- 
tody of the police. Their names are N. B. 
Beck and Joel Wildey. 

On the person of Beck was found a bill of 
sale—real or ostensible of the cegroes Henry 
and Maria Gardoer, for $1,800, to Beck, 
Wildey, and Jacob Herd; the bill dated ‘ St. 
Joseph, Mo., Sept. 24,’ signed ‘John Rose,’ 
and witpessed by ‘James Lester.’ There was 
also a letter from Herd, stating that he would 
meet the otbers in St. Louis. 

The negroes were found at the hotel, and 
also a wagon and pair of horses belonging to 
the party.—St. Louis Democrat. 
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WHAT IS THE DUTY OF RADICAL ABOLITION- 
ISTS IN THE PRESENT CAMPAIGN? 





REPLY TO‘A. P’—NO. II. 


Friexp Dovoetass:—lI have no wish ‘to 
prolong this discussion’ for the sake of dis- 
cussion, or for the sake of having the last 
word. It seems to me.it iovolves the vital 
principles upon which the anti-slavery cause is 
based. If we are not to drift with the cur- 
rent, and go back to the old Whig doctrine 
of choosing ‘the least of two evils,’ it 
scems important that a few, at least, should 
bear aloft the standard of unceasing and un 
compromising hostility to the towering in- 
iquity of our Jand. 

Oar friend ‘ A. P.’ says : 

‘We maintained that its masses were acting 
from an impulse of hatred to slavery, . . . and 
could possibly be educated into a genuine anti- 
slavery power.’ 

I have no disposition to underrate the gen- 
erous ‘impulses’ of the ‘ masses,’ or the 
manly virtues and heroic utterances of the 
Sumpers and Lovejoys. I simply maintain 
that the activities of the ‘masses’ are not 
wisely directed, and our friend does not 
regard them in their present attitude as 
‘a genuine anti slavery power.’ How are 
they to be educated ? By swinging our caps, 
and shouting, with them, ‘ long live Lincoln ? 
or by standing on a higher plane, and saying 
to them, ‘come up hither ? 

I think it is perfectly fair and right to form 
‘an estimate of the position and animating 
impulse of a great party,’ from the public 
speeches of its acknowledged leaders. If, 
© in view of local circumstances,’ they ignore 
the rights of the slave, and deny the right of 
suffrage to the colored man, no amount of 
‘radical anti-slavery sentiments’ uttered by 
Sumner or Lovejoy (to whom be all honor) 
can be put in as an ‘offset.’ Besides, both 
Sumner and Lovejoy ,are in bad odor with the 
Republican wire pullers. ‘They are looked 
upon as ‘ fanatics.’ Frobably they could not 
have gotten ten votes in the Chicago Con- 
vention as Republican standard bearers, simply 
on account of their high-toned speeches. A 
mat cannot advocate drunkenness ‘in view of 
local circumstances, and some where else 
plead for temperance as an ‘ offset.’ As well 
might we serve the Devil to-day, and ‘ offset’ 
the crime by being pious to-morrow. 

‘A. P.’ says: 

‘The Republican party occupies the same 
general position on the slavery question, as that 
occupied by the Liberty Party in 44.’ 

In '44 there was no Fugitive Slave Law to 
be executed. he Liberty Party then advocat- 
ed negro suffrage,the abolition of slavery in the 
District of C., and the abolition of the inter- 
State slave trade. What created the Liberty 
Party, and brought it to its present standard? 
The labors of the Abolitionists. What will 
elevate the people to radical anti-slavery ?— 
The same instrumeontalities, if as faithfully, 
perseveringly and unremittingly put forth— 
Does ‘A. P.’ want us to advance backward 
sixteen years, for the sake of accomplishing 
a ‘partial good ? 

The antislavery reform, like all other re- 
forms, is progressive in its very nature. In 
the progress of the cause, new applications of 
the truth upon which it is based, are constant- 
ly unfolded. 


‘New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 

They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth. 





ge A. P.’ seeks to find ‘full license to the 


reign of Republican philosophy’ by my ‘fatal 
concession,’ as he terms it. Radical Aboli- 
tionists contend that no man should go in fa- 
vor of actual wrong, for the sake of securing 
any hypothetical good. On the question of 
human bondage, they have always contended 
that he should go the ‘ farthest verge of ideal 
right,’ politically, socially and religiously. 

There are many questions pertaining to 
Government besides the foundation stone— 
personal liberty. The tariff, postal arrange- 
ments, national treaties, ioternal improve- 
ments, education, agricultare. On such ques- 
tions as these, which are of no value while 
human rights are withheld, a difference of 
opinion has been tolerated. Between all these 
‘great interests’ (as the Whigs used to call 
them) and American slavery, there is a gult 
as wide as that which separated Dives from 
Lazarus ; and here the Radicals have urged 
every man to honor his highest convictions. 

One fault in our friend’s ‘ road’ which he 
is SO anxious to travel awhile, and by and by 
‘jump off,’ (to the great danger of breaking 
his limbs,) consists in the fact that it lies right 
across the Underground Railroad. Collisions 
must therefore ensue, and, ‘on the side of the 
Oppressor is power.’ 

My complaint against the Republican party 
is, that as A party they do not preach gen- 
uine anti-slavery at all. Would that they 
preached it, even of ‘ envy.’ 

Slavery in the Carolinas is either constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional. If the former, 
then the only consistent ground is to say with 
Garrison, ‘down with the Constitution. If 
the latter, then you are bound to abolish it.— 
The Republicans can take which horn they 
please. I have no desire to do them ‘ injus 
lice,’ or get up ‘ false issues.’ 

‘A. P.’ claims that 


‘The question between them... is one of 
powers and measures, instead of one of princi- 
ple and moral right.’ 


The simple effort to abolish slavery by ‘un- 
friendly legislation,’ (and [ do not clearly com- 
preheod what he means by that term,) by 
keeping slavery from entering the Territories, 
does in itself considered, involve no ‘moral 
principle ;’ but there are ¢erms and conditions 
annexed, which you must accept, in order to 
get the power to wield this ‘unfriendly legis- 


lation.’ 

The Devil takes the Republican party ‘up 
into an exceedingly high mountain,’ showing 
itthe White House, all the fat offices in the 
land, and the broad spread Territories in the 
dim distance, saying, ‘all these will I give 
thec’ if thou will execute the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and keep the slave in his chairs, It’s 
a bargain, says the party ; and the ‘ masses,’ 
with their ‘nebulous anti-slavery impulses,’ 
cry amen! and come of our old Radical guard 
echo the same. 

‘A. P.’ saya: 

‘Nor is it correct to say that the Republican 
party pledges the whole force of the Govern- 
ment to put down aslave-rising. They regard 
the Government as having been so pledged by 
the Constitution long before their existence as 
a party, and when they could not contro] the 
matter ; and believing that all such risings re- 
tard, rather than advance the cause of freedom, 
they seek what they regard as a more safe and 


speedy exodus for the slave through peaceful 
channels.’ 


Here is a distinction without a difference. 
‘They could not control the matter” Why 
should they desire to, since they deem it a 
wise provision? I think ‘A. P.’ uses lan- 





guage very loosely when he talks about 
‘starving out slavery.’ I do not understand 
how it is to be done. The present Slave 
States already embrace within their Jimits 
about 4,000,000 slaves. They are capable of 
supporting that number twice two fold. Ad- 
mit that to be the maximum. There they 
are. The Territories are free ; but what then? 
There they must remain by Republican party 
philosophy, for all ‘ slave-risings’ must be put 
down, because they ‘retard the cause of 
freedom.’ 

I cannot agree with my friend that the 
‘American people cannot be moved by the 
sublime philosophy of Radical Abolitionists.’ 
Has any other reform ever made such rapid 
progress as this in twenty-five years? We 
search the page of history in vain for a par- 
allel. We must remember that the cr me is 
the greatest the world ever saw, and by it 
our morality was. eaten out, our sympathies 
psralyzed, and our religion turned into a lie. 

I do not regard the men who claim the Pil- 
crims for their fathers, and revolutionary 
heroes as their sires, such ‘BaBEs’ as ‘A. P.’ 
would have us believe them to he. ‘ Babes’ 
or men, our business is to give free utter- 
ance to the highest convictions of our souls, 
and to let those convictions be exemplified in 
all the activities of life. 


After ‘A. P.’s’ able.defence of the Repub- 
lican party, I am not at all ‘ shocked ’ to hear 
him say that he would ‘help pirates to do 
good ;’ but I was a little disappointed at his 
readiness to ‘give the Devil his biggest loaf 
of bread, when he was not williog to go over 
more than watr of the parish.’ I think it 
would have been better for him to save his 
big loaves and distribute them to the other 
half. However, it is in keeping with Re- 
publican philosophy, which goes over only 
HALF Of tbe anti-slavery parish, and our friend 
throws in bread, body, bones, and all. 


It seems to me that this whole question 
lies in the compass of a nut shell. If tbere 
is any significance or moral responsibility at- 
taching to a vote, the man who votes for 
the candidates of the Republican party votes 
for the returty of fugitive slaves—votes for 
slavery in the District of Columbia—votes 
to keep the slaves in the States in bondage 
during the pleasure of their masters—voteg 
against negro suffrage—in short, votes that 
‘black men have no rights which white men 
are bound to respect.’ 


Iama slave. A Republican approaches 
me with a bland smile, and in a patroriz- 
ing tone says: ‘We will not allow your 
master to carry you into the Territories — 
Those we reserve for white men. Now you 
just remain quiet where you are. If yourun 
away, the Coustitution compells us to re. 
turn you to your master. Now pon’r run 
away. Perhaps you have heard of Gari- 
baldi. He is away off in Italy. It would 
not be right for you here, in free America, 
to do what he does in those old monarchies. It 
would “retard your peaceful emancipation.” 
Besides ,the Constitution binds us to shoot you 
if you do as Garibaldi does. Now be patient, 
won't you? We are going to “hem in sla- 
very and starve it out.” Oh! what a debt 
of gratitude is laid upon my ehoulders; it 
fairly weighs me down.’ 

It is an easy matter to sneer at the Syra- 
cuse Convention and the Radicals. They 
can afford to be ridiculed. At one time the 
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disciples all fled, but truth survived neverthe- 
less. Itis better to do ‘nothing,’ than to do 
wrong, and the man who maintains his integ- 
rity, does more than he who ‘ votes for a par- 
tial good.’ There are times in the world’s 
history in which men are commanded to 
‘sTAND sTILL and cee the salvation of God.’ 

J. C.-H. 

REPLY TO C. A. H. 

Mr. Epitor:—I have no desire to pro- 
long the discussion which has sprung up in 
your columns; but as Mr. Charles A. Ham- 
mond might feel badly treated if I did not 
notice his’ sententious charges of sophistry 
made against me, and made with such a re- 
freshing air of ‘ finality,’ I have decided to 
say a few words which shall conclude this 
discussion on my part. 

It is perhaps quite natural that Mr. Ifam- 
mond should perceive some difficulty in the 
way of answering my arguments; but the cool 
impudence of giving the authority of his 
distinguished friend for saying that ‘no man 
could answer and expose the tissue of so 
phistries contained in that article, better than 
the author of it,’ is quite refreshing. This 
habit of borrowing insulting remarks from 
others, when your own supply of that sort of 
literature is exhausted, with which to meet 

the arguments of an opponent, may prove 
that a man is a Radical, but will scarcely 
suffice to elucidate the subject in debate. 

Mr. Hammond's first charge upon my ar- 
ticle is as follows : 


‘Perhaps the most dangerous, because the 
most ensnaring, is the assumption that in vot- 
ing for Abraham Lincoln, Abolitionists simply 
sid the Republicans in limiting slavery, with- 
out being in any manner responsible for the 


WRONG THINGS wnich the candidate or the party 
_may do.’ 


Now, if my reviewer had only seen fit to 
come down to plain fact, and stated where 
and when I ever put forth any such doctrine 
as the above, it wotld have aided plain com. 
mon sense people to determine as to the sound- 
ness of my position. But as he does not do 
this, and as no such position was ever taken 
by me, it will be necessary to state the sub- 
stance of what I did say on that point. My 
article did not concede that the Republican 
party proposed to do any ‘wrong,’ but that it 
proposes to do much good, but not all the 
good which the Radicals ask to have done.— 
In doing good, it proposes to go to the verge 
of its constitutional power of political action, 
and then to bring to bear its moral power 
against slavery even beyond the limits of its 
constitutional political action. It does not 
propose to create or support slavery in the 
States, but to let it alone politically, because 
compelled so todo by its understanding of the 
Constitution. Most men of Mr. Hammond's 
age will be able to see the difference between 
this position and that of proposing to do a 
positive wrong. I am morally bound to use 
my influence against profane swearing. I 
have a right to enforce the abstaining from 
oaths in my own family ; and when I have 
done that, and used my moral jnfluence 
against the habit in my neighbor's family, if 
Mr. Hammond should charge me with gup- 
porting all the swearing in the neighborhood, 
because I did not administer birch discipline 
to my neighbor's boys, and I should reply, I 
do all 1 can by authority at home and by 
moral influence abroad, to correct this bad 
practice ; bat I have no legal right to set up 
authority in the case beyond my own family 











ee 


circle—if he could not see the logical differ-; Mr. Hammond says Mr. Lincoln would re- 


ence between that position and the position 
of sanctioning the ‘ wrong’ of swearing, or 
doing that wrong myself, I should regard his 


radicalism as a little too much sublimated to! 


to be reasoned with. He remirds me of the 
M. D. who was called to see a patient, and 
after feeling his pulse, and walking around 
his bed for some time, he confessed that he 
did not understand the case or ktow where 
the disease was located ; ‘ but,’ said he, ‘ I'll 
tell you what it is. 1’ll give him a dose that 
will throw him into fils, and then I can cure 
him—for I’m death on fits’ So Mr. Ham- 
mond seems to have been unable to find the 
seat of the difficulty in my real position, and 
resorts to misrepresentation to throw that po- 
sition ‘ into fits,’ and then shows that he is 
‘death on fits.’ 


Mr. Hammond’s next ‘lunge’ is to charge 
Mr. Lincoln with being a ‘slave-catching’ 
President, in the event of his election. That 
Mr. Lincoln has said that he was not pledged 
to the ‘unconpITIONAL’ repeal of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, is true; but that it is to be in- 
ferred from this that he would be a slave- 
catching President, is ‘a most lame and im- 
potert conclusion.’ I am not in favor of the 
‘UNCONDITIONAL’ repeal of the present liquor 
law ; but I consider it a very shabby law 
nevertheless. I understand Mr. Lincoln to 
be in favor of a law that shall leave this ques- 
tion of returning fugitive slaves or not to the 
States into which the fugitive may escape ; 
and I believe that such a disposition of the 
fugitive question would be eminently safe for 
the slave. Republicans never did ‘seize and 
restore fugitives to slavery ;’ but on the con- 
trary, have often rescued them from the grip 
of the slave-catcher. Those who rescued Jerry 
were, alarge majority of them, Republicans. 
The Oberlin rescuers were all Republicans, 
and were backed up by the Republican party 
of Ohio, with Mr. Giddings at its head. The 
rescuers of Nalle were Republicans, and the 
only places in all the North where a fugitive 
could be ‘seized and taken back to slavery,’ 
are the few cottonized cities where the Repub- 
licans arein aminority. These facts are worth 
infinitely more than all the extracts from 
stump speeches made under the screens of a 
local political exigency ever delivered, as ev- 
idence of the real position of the Republicans 
on slave-catching. They are not quite so 
brave as the Radicals in resolutions ; but in 
the Jerry case they actep, while the Radicals 
were in that secret meeting laying plans, and 
the Free Soil shout, as Jerry was brought 


forth, broke up the plan-layiog meeting of the 
Radica!s. 


Mr. Hammond says Mr. Lincoln would sup- 
press a slave insurrection, and that Mr. Smith 
would interfere to help the slaves. Mr. H 
must have been too far from Peterboro’ for 
consultation, when he wrote that sentence. — 
Mr. Smith commenced a libel suit a few 
months ago agaiust a committee who charged 
him with favoring a slave insurrection, laying 
his damages at $50,000! Mr. Hammond 
must have received some new light recently, 
or else he has no authority to say that Mr 
Smith would help the slaves in such an insur- 
rection. Mr. Smith charges that this ets‘ c- 
ment is a libel when printed in the New York 
Herald ; and if it be a libel to say he favors an 
insurrection, who has a right to say that he 
would take sides with the insurrectionists ? 
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ceive new slave States. Mr. Lincoln himeelf, 
speaking on that point, says: ‘We (the Re- 
publicans) insist on the policy that shall re- 
strict it (slavery) to its present limits.’ He 
says also in his debate with Douglas, ‘I am 
impliedly, if not expressly pledged to a be- 
lief in the right and the duly of Congress to 
prohibit slavery in all the United States Ter- 
ritories.’ If this is not a pledge to oppose 
the admission of new slave States, what would 
satisfy C. A. H. on that point ? Does he like 
the position of his own candidate better, as it 
is defined in his speech in Congress, Jane 27, 
1854, where he says : 

‘Let Cuba come to us if she wishes to come. 
She belongs to us by force of her geographical 
position. Let her come even if she shall not 
abolish her slavery. I am willing to risk the 
subjection of her slavery toa common fate with 


our own. Slavery must be short lived in this 
land.’ 


Now I Go not like to call this ‘ fillibuster- 
ing’ after new slave territory, but I think it 
quite proper mildly to limit to the friends of 
a candidate who stands on the record thus, 
that they should bea little modest about 
charging Mr. Lincoln with being in favor of 
admitting new slave States. Rather toomuch 
glass in the roof of the political house which 
now shelters you, friend Hammond, for it to be 
very safe or judicious for you to throw stones ! 
It would be very unjust to cail Mr. Smith a 
‘tool of the slave power,’ for uttering the 
above sentiment, although it commits bim to 
the most odious and ultra measure put forth 
by the slave power during the last ten years. 
And I suggest to Mr. C. A. H. that he shouid 
be a little modest in applying such language 
to Mr. Lincoln, especially while Mr. Lincoln 
is opposed to the acquisition of more slave 
territory, and his candidate Mr. Smith seeks 
such addition. 

Mr. Hammond winds up his communication 
by the authoritative declaration that my ‘ il- 
lustrations are wide of the mark !’ The ipsi 
dizit of Mr. Hammond must be conclusive, 
and so tbe discussion may be brought to a 
couclusion. A. PRYNE. 


HAYTI AND COLORED EMIGRATION. 


Translaied for Douglass’ Monthly from the Haytian 
Moniteur, oficial organ af Geffrard’s Government, 
by JaMES RxEDPaTH. 


AN IMPORTANT DOCUMENT. 








OrFrice OF THE SEC'Y OF StTaTE OF THE INTERIOR) 
AND OF AGRICULTURE, SKCTION OF TREINTERIOR § 


REPOKT. 
To his Excellency the President af Hayti. 


PresiDENT :—I believe the time has come 
to submit to your Excellency the result of 
labors uudertaken by your order on the ques- 
tion of Emigration into our country of men 
of our race. After having examined, under 
different points of view, this important sub- 
ject, it is time to substitute action for pre- 


.| liminary studies, and the more that definitive 


questions are now proposed to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic. Men who have ap- 
preciated the riches of our soil, the mildness 
of our national manners, the workings of our 
institutions, the good intention of your Ex- 
cellency, desire to put their hund to the work. 
Direct propositions have been addressed to 
us ; demands for information have been made 
of us ; time presses ; they ought to be replied 
to. 

On the other hand, we ought to state that 
in all that portion of our hemisphere, which 
extends from the rivers St. Lawrence to Ori. 
noco, a work of expulsion is in progress, to 
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which we ought not to remain inattentive. To 
profit by this movement in welcoming men of 
our blood, the victims of these outrageous 
persecutions, is to continue the work of re- 
formation undertaken by the founders of the 
Republic, and to remain faithful to the na- 
tional traditions. 

I will firstly exhibit what has been done by 
my predecessors and by myself to advance 
this question to a practical result ; and then 
I will submit to your Excellency the conclu- 
sions which it seems to me proper to adopt. 


On the 22d of August, 1859, the Govern- 
ment, by acircular of tae Secretary of State 
of the Interior and of Agriculture, made an 
appeal to all persons of our race who suffer 
from the prejudice of color. Hayti offers 
them a refuge and facilities to come and es- 
tablish themselves among us. To agricultur- 
ists, particularly, they guarantee an immediate 
position, in harmony with their pecuniary po- 
sition. ‘Shey may become landed proprie- 
tors, farmers, or laborers on half (a moiety 
fruits) or by the week. Those among them‘ 
who had not the means of paying their pass- 
age, would be received at the expense of the 
Government. 

It was stated that the immigrants would be 
excused from military service—the service of 
the National Guard alone being obligatory on 
all citizens. 

Convinced of the importance of informing 
fam‘lies who desired to come to our country 
of the liberality of our institutions in matters 
of religious belief, the Government guaran- 
teed, conformably with the disposition of our 
laws, the public exercise of the worship that 
each of them professed. 

This appeal was received abroad with num- 
erous commendations, emanating as well from 
those who were themselves interested, as from 
the friends of humanity. It increased the hon- 
orable position of the Government, which 
enabled us to throw afar off a ray of civili- 
zation. 

But this, the first step made by our Gov- 
ernment, was only a general enunciation of 
generous intentions. Subsequent relations 
with men well disposed have called our atten- 
tion to points of detail woich it was useful to 
examine, and to which it became necessary 
to give precise replies. 

The Government declares, first of all, that 
an absolute submission to the laws of the 
country was the chief of conditions. Liberal 
and republican, these laws offer serious guar- 
antees to all. They satisfy, as well in civil as 
political order, all the legitimate wants of 
an advanced society.” In making known its 
dispositions, it was in reply to questions pro- 
posed ; (meanwhile all the points of detail 
were not examined ;) they were enlightened, 
Our interior state is little known abroad; we 
judged it nece:sary to dissipate all doubts 
which might exist in the minds of foreigners. 


Thus:the Government said that it possessed 
in all parts of the country demesne lands in 
large tracts; that, among them, there was 
found lands of excellent quality ; and that the 
laws authorized us to sell them ; 

That the price of them was moderate ; 

That, at different points, the extent was so 
great that groups of a hundred to two hun- 
dred families would be uble to establish them- 
selves thereon ; 

That to each of these groups sites would be 
grunted, a title guaranteed for the establish- 
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m2nt of schools and chapels, whatever might 
be the religious belief of the members of the 


settlements ; 
That, on their declaration of intention to 


become Haytians and renounce all other na- 
tionalities, the emigrants would have the right 
of purchasing lands ; 

That, to honest laborers, vigorous but poor, 
who might not be in a position to purchase, 
it would give all desirable facilities for obtain- 
ing remunerative work, either as farmers, as 
interested on shares, (that is, paying one half 
the crop as rent for the farm, houses and man- 
ufactories,) or as day laborers ; work of which 
the profit would enable them in a short time, 
if men of economy and good conduct, to be. 
come proprietors ; 

That, further, the public treasury would 
pay the passage of this class .of persons, at 
the rate of nineteen picsters (American dollars) 
for each adult man and woman, and of eight 
piesters for each child of less than twelve years 
of age or aged persons over sixty ; 

That all the immunities which other citi- 
zens of the Republic enjoy will be accorded 
to them after a residence of one year in the 


| Republic ; 


‘That the exercise of all religions was pro- 
tected by our laws, and that our national man- 
ners guaranteed an unlimited tolerance to all 


beliefs ; 
That the formation of commercial com- 


panies, existing in other countries, was author- 
ized by our laws ; that these laws recognized 
societies with a collective name, without the 
necessity of preliminary authorization—anon- 
ymous societies with the approbation of the 
statutes by the Government ; 

That uoder the empire of this legislation, 
companies might be formed, as well for the 
exploration of mines or forests, as the estab- 
lishment of manufactures ; 

That we have no patent-right laws, but that 
the principle exists in our civil law, and is ca- 
pable of expansion ; 

That the Government cannot engage itself 
to encourage, by a protective tariff, articles 
which might be manufactured in Hayti; but 
that manufacturers would find a sufficient 
guarantee in our actual tariff, which has al- 
ways averaged twenty per cent. on the pur- 
chase value. As our fiscal Legislature derives 
its chief revenues from Custom House duties, 
it is not likely that it will for some time to 
come abandon this system ; 

That, the chief articles of food being al- 
ways abundant, there is no necessity for emi- 
grants bringing provisions from abroad, and 
consequently waving the payment of Custom 
House duties thereon; but that machines, 
agricultural implements, useful effects, shall be 
free of eutry ; 

That, as to the exportation of products, no 
change will be made in the present Custom 


House duties ; 
That the cordial reception given at St. 


Marc to the Louisiana emigrants by our peo- 
ple, so naturally hospitable, was a proof of 
the cordial reception in reserve for those who 
may subsequently arrive ; 

That nothing shall contravene the religious 
scruples of those who regard it asa duty to 
abstain from all occupation on the Sabbath. 
It is proper to state, however, that the 
monthly review of the National Guard has 
been held on the first Sunday of the month ; 
but it will be easy to make a legal modifica- 
tion of this arrangement ; 
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That a temporary lodging, for the first 
eight days, shall be offered to those arriving, 
while waiting or traveling to their destination; 

That independently of the schools that 
these new citizens may create, the existing 
Government, which occupies itself, without 
ceasing, with the care of public instruction, 
has founded, and will still found numerous es- 
tablishments of education, in which the month- 
ly charges are next to nothing ard gratuitous 
to the poor ; 

That our laws deprive no one of the right 
of quitting the country when they see fit ; 
yet that the Haytian who deserts his country 
in the time of need, loses torever his quality 
of citizen. ‘The emigrants who may not de- 
sire to remain in Hayti will be at liberty to 
re-embark ; but thoee whose introduction into 
the country shall have been at public cost, 
shall not be permitted to leave until after 
three years residence, or until they repay the 
expenses which they occasioned to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Government would not have regarded 
this task as complete, if it had not collected 
the most circumstantial facts on every point 
relating to this grave question. After receiv- 
ing the order of your Excellency, I address- 
ed, on the 20th of March last, a circular to 
the Commander of the Arrondissements and 
the Councils of the Communes, instructing 
them to intorm all the population of the 
country of the condition of men of the Af- 
rican race abroad, and to ask from them an 
energetic co-operation, in the event that a 
great number of persons should resolve to take 
up their abode in Hayti. These circulars 
have been made public, and the responses 
they bave called forth testify the most lively 
sentiments of fraternity. Extending to the 
administration of finances, in their capacity of 
managers of the national domaine, this corres- 
pondence, which has been carried on rapidly, 
and of which it is only possible, President, to 
submit to you a synopsis, has given us proof 
of a general good will. Here there are offers 
of public subscriptions ; there they wish to 
charge themselves with the care of a certain 
number of persons ; in an infinity of places 
they will give (rent) lands on halves ; some 
will rent, others sell them ; in fine, all are dis- 
posed to make all proper arrangements. 





The Report then proceeds to give, arron- 
dissement by arrondissement, (there are twenty 
arrondissements or counties in Hayti,) a brief 
statement of the vacant public or private 
estates, which can be bought, leased or work- 
ed on shares; from which we judge that at 
least 50,000 persons could be immediately 
domiciled in Hayti. It speaks also of the 
eagerness with which the public officgys and 
influential citizens hail the project of the Gov 
ernment of making Hayti the chosen land 
the colored race. Without a good map, how- 
ever, (and there is Do accurate map of Hayti 
published in the U.S.,) or without accom- 
panying geographical detaiis, which would 
unduly lengthen this article, this part of the 
report would be unsuited to the columns of 
an American journal. 

The Report concludes by recommending, 
lst, the nomination of agents to foreign coun- 
tries to promote a colored emigration ; 2d, 
the immediate designation of the tewns of 
Cape Haytien, St. Marc, Port-au-Prince, 
Gonaives and Cayes as ports of disembark- 
ment for emigrants, with the power of adding 
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recommendations with which the Report con- 


to all your plans, and your return home, under 
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Port-de-Paix, Miragoave, Jeremie, Aquen and 
Jacmel, in case of need ; 3d, the nomination 





of two inspectors in the north and south (of 
Hayti) for the purpose of surveying the pub- 


lic lands and making an exact description of| 





yon told tbem last winter so little of your 
Britich anti-slavery labors, from lack of time. 


Now that your decision is to remain at home 
through the winter, I will, without delay, com- 


them ; 4th, the ordering from the U.S. of a! ply with your wish, by resuming my letters at 


certain number of wooden houses which could 





be immediately put up for emigrants ; 6th, 
the placing at the disposal of each [aytian 
bureau of emigration a locality destined to 
receive the emigrants on their disembarkment, 





and authorizing them to provide for their; 
wants for the firat eight days ; 8th, the print. 
ing of threc thousand copies of this Report | 

The Report is signed by F. Ju. Joseph, 


Secretary of the Interior of Agiiculture.— 
The Report is followed by an _ ordinance 
(arrete) of President Geffrard, decreeing the 


cludes. 

In the concluding portion of the Secretary's 
Report, he says: ‘There ought to be, doubt- 
less, still further measures taken, (that is, still 
greater inducements given to emigrants,) but 
for this purpose it is necessary to have legis- 
lative authority.’ 

The Chambers opened to-day, and laws to 
favor emigration will be introduced. The 
price of the best Government land will be 
fixed ata lower rate than that of our wild 
western lands, and it is even stated that to 
large colonies of intelligent men, of well es- 
tablished character, certain fertile tracts of 
country will be gratuitously given. 


JAS. REDPATH. 
PorRT-avu-PRINCE, Hayti, Aug. 23, 1860. 





LETTERS FROM THE OLD WORLD---NO, LXXI. 


SaLEM PARSONAGE, HALIFAX, (Eng.) 
September 12th, 1800. : 


My dear friend :—Your letter of August 
23d, and your September journal, have just 
reached me; and, in accordance with your 
request, I take the first opportunity of resum- 
ing my ‘ Old World’ scriptures, which have 
(from divers unforseen circumstances) been 
discoutinued very much longer than I had in- 
tended them to be ; and fur too long if my 
silence has led any of my friends to imagine 
that my interest in your journal itself, or in 
the great cause its publication is designed to 
subserve, has, in the slightest degree, dimin- 
ished. For yourself, my friend, I am well 
aware that no assurances or explanations are 
needed on this point ; but it may be well to 
say to such of my friends as have been ac- 








customed to peruse my scribblings, and have 
latterly sought for them in vain in your col- 
umns, that 1 expected you would, while in 
this country, send to Rochester such graphic 
accounts of people and things in Great Brit- 
ain, that there would not be space left in your 
paper for my letters, nor readers found for 
them if they were published—so I withdrew 
from the field while you occupied the ground; 
and as your British friends entertained the 
hope that your sojourn in our country would 
be a protracted one, there seemed nothing 
left for me todo in this respect. On your 
sad bereavement, the consequent interruption 


circumstances of great peril to yourself and 
of pain to your many friends on this side the 
ocean, it would have been wholly unwise to 
comment in print at the time ; and no sooner 
had the danger ceased than the prospect of 
your promised return to us became near, and 


once, and promising (D. V.) to be more fre- 
quent in my commubications in time to come 
than I have been of late. 


Your Halifax friends are unanimous in 
their regrets at the postponement of your 
return to this country. I need scarcely say 
I share in this regret; but with such a field 
of labor open before you in the States for 
the coming winter, it will not do to urge you 
to come to us at the time proposed. Never- 
theless, on mapy accounts, the delay is unfor- 
tunate, and you must see to it that you ap- 
pear on our shores early in the spring. Re- 
member this, and arrange your plans accord- 
ingly. 7 

Just now our Halifax Anti-Slavery Com 
mittee is scattered abroad in all directions.— 
Every one is on the wing, flitting about ; 
some are on the continent, others at Scar- 
boro’, Harrowgate, kc. No meetings have 
lately been held, and, therefore, no arrange: 
ments relative to Dr. Cheever have yet been 
made. Several of the leading ministers are 
away, (your frieud, Rev. Mr. M. inclusive,) so, 
until October opens upon us, I see no proba- 
bility of our doing much anti-slavery work.— 
I am convinced we shall all be united in an 
earnest desire to see and to hear that bold, 
dauntless, Christian champion of freedom, Dr. 
Cheever, and to hear from his own lips the 
complicity of the American churches with the 
foul system of slavery. I sincerely trust he 
will be the means of enlightcning many of our 
British friends on this subject. His testimony 
I believe to be exceedingly valuable. I do 
not think that his defamers can, to any ex- 
tent, injure him in the minds of people on 
this side the ocean. Rev. D. M. Granam, a 
Free Will Baptist minister from New York, 
gave a lecture lately, in Halifax, on Slavery. 
I regretted that this ‘flitting’ season of 
the year caused his auditors to be so few— 
for the array of facts which he gave us, as re- 
gards the churches, was important and startl- 
iog, yet not more startling thantrue. I hope 
Mr. Graham’s anti-slavery labors will do much 
good. When our people sin by admitting a 
pro-slavery minister to their pulpits—* I wot 
that through ignorance they do it’—they need 
enlightening in order that they may discern a 
‘wolf in sheep’s clothing’ from a genuine 
sheep, (or rather shepherd.) The subject of 
slavery is certainly being brought considerably 
before our people at this time, and subscrip. 
tions towards some branch of the cause are 
being levied in all directions. In one town 
we have Mr. Mitchell begging for a chapel 
and schoolin Toronto. In another, Mr. Troy, 
collecting for a similar object in Canada West. 
Here, there is Rev. W. hing, asking contri- 
butions for Baxton Settlement ; and there is 
Mr. Day, raising funds towards starting a 
newspaper. ‘I‘hen we have a host of colored 
friends going up and down the country, east, 
west, north and south, collecting money to 
buy their various relatives out of slavery. I 
cannot but wish that this latter trite was 
thinned, for my mind greatly misgives me as 
to the genuine nature of all the cases, and 





then I purposed reporting for your American | 


yet it is difficult for good-natured Joan Buut 
to say no: and far distant be the day when 





friencs some of your goings and doings, since a true gon or daughter of Kogland shail listen 


unmoved to the recital of another's wrongs, 
without lending a helping hand to their re- 
moval. 1 think with dear, good, Christian 
Hannan More, that it is better to be deceiv- 
ed in ninety-nine cases, than to let the hon- 
dredth perish from want. I must say, just 
here, that I have read with extreme interest 
your first of August address, and could not 
fail to feel highly gratified by the just award 
of praise you have in it rendered to that noble 
band of Eaglishmen who were the instruments 
of giving liberty to eight hundred thousand 
of their West Indian brethren. I can verify, 
by my own expérience, what you say in re- 
gard to ‘the most ignorant slave on the banks 
of the Red River,’ who ‘ has, by some means 
or other,come to learn that the Englieh are 
the friends of the African race.’ Of the many 
scores of fleeing fugitives that it was my priv- 
ilege to see and to assist, during my sojourn 
in the United States, I never met one who 
did not. smile all over his face when I said, 
‘Don’t be afraid of me; I’m an Englishwo- 


man. 


Many on this side the ocean are looking 
with intense anxiety to the Presidential elec- 
tion and its results. I cannot but regret ex- 
ceedingly that our friend Hon. W. H. Sew, 
ARD was not nominated as the anti-slavery 
candidate. Of ABRaHaM LINCOLN we seem 
to have heard nothing until recently, and can 
but trust that, if successfal, he may prove to 
have more anti-slavery priociple than some of 
us give him credit for. Your sketch of the 
several Presidential candidates almost makes 
me hopeless for the future of the American 
people, since (as you have so frequently said) 
we must judge of a people from the character 
of the men they delight to honor. Still, who- 
ever be the commanders of the various armies 
in the field, it is clear that the coming battle 
will be one between SLAVERY and FREEDON.— 
‘Thousands of eyes will be turned towards the 
scene of action. ‘May God defend the 
right ! 

It is much to be regretted that our youth- 
fal Prince of Wales is to visit Washington 
during the reign of Buchanan. A man so 
entirely the tool of the slave party, as is the 
present President will not fail ‘to throw a soft 
haze around the beloved, ‘ patriarchal institu. 
tion, which will carefully conceal all its hid- 
eous features. Elon. W. H. Seward, or Hon. 
Charles Samner, will, 1 trust, meet the Prince 
while he is in the States. It will, indeed, be 
lamentable if the natural British hatred of 
wrong and oppression be lessened in so young 


a breast by contact with the apologists of 
slavery. 


To tarn to home matters fora moment.— 
You will have a vivid recollection of our 
charmiog People’s Park here? therefore you 
will be interested to learn that on the 14th of 
August, (the anniversary of its opening,) a 
very fine statue of the generous donor (FRANK — 
Cross.ey, Esq., M. P. for the West Riding) 
was inaugurated. It isa beautiful work of 
art, and deemed an excellent likeness of the 
noble and public-spirited man it represents.— 
A pretty little temple, opening out of the 
summer-house in the center of the terrace. 
contains it. St. Swithin has, this summer, 
proved a weeping saint, so our fine days have 
been few ; but, happily, the 14th of August 
was a beaatifal day. Crowds thronged to the 
Park, from town and country, to witness the 
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ceremony of the inauguration, or rather to | 


look upon the really few who were near 
enough to see and heur what passed! Of the 
latter number was Dr. C., who heard, he says, 
‘every word of every speech.’ It is believed 
there were between thirty and forty thousand 
people inthe Park during this gala afternoon, 
and general holiday, and every one looked in 
good humor and full of enjoyment. All honor 
to the name of Crosstey ! Halifax may well 
be proud of such a family, and delight to 
honor any of the noble band of brothers. I 
wish you could have been among us on that 
interesting occasion. Your Halifax friends 
frequently enquire for you, and desire, from 
time to time, their kindest regards, best 
wishes, and earnest hopes to see you again be- 
fore long. — 

With the fall intention of writing again ere 
long, I remain, as always, 

Your faithful friend, 
JULIA G. CROFTS. 


‘ POLITICAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


An adjourned meeting of the Political An- 
ti-Slavery Convention, which met in Boston, 
May 29th, was commenced in Worcester’ 
Sept. 19th, at Washburn Hall. 
the Convention was to ‘consider the proprie- 
ty of organizing a political party upon the 
basis of an antislavery interpretation of the 
United States Constitution, with the avowed 
purpose of abolishing slavery in the States, as 
well as io the Territories of the Union.’ 

The meetiog was called to order at 10 
o’clock by Mr. Stephen S. Foster, of Worces- 
ter. Mr. Win. Coe, of Worcester, was chosen 
President pro tem., and A, P. Brown, Sec’y. 

Mr. Foster read the Call for the Conven- 
tion. He was followed by Mr. Frederick 
Douglass, of Rochester, N. Y., who addressed 
the Convention on the necessity of a return 
to the radical anti-slavery ideas for which the 
originators of the anti-slavery movement in 
this country contended, and their advance- 
ment by political means. 

Mr. Foster reviewed the position of the 
American A. 58. Soviety at some length. 

Mr. Douglass, and Mr. i. T. Hutchins, of 
Killingly, Conn., and Mr. Locke, of Athol, 
followed in remarks upon the principles to be 
adopted by the new Society ; the last in de- 
fence of the American A. 8. Society. 

‘The meetiog then adjourned for dianer. 








AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the commencement of the afternoon 
Fession, Mr. Foster again spoke, in continua. 
tion of his remarks in the forenoon. He con. 
cluded by offering the following series of res- 
olutions, as embodying the principles and 


platform on which it is proposed to organize 
the new party :— 


Resofved, That we, the friends of freedom. 
assembled in Convention, in the city of Wor- 
cester, on the 20th day of September, 1x60, do 
hereby organize ourselves into a political asso- 
ciation, to be known as the Union Democratic 
Party of the United States of America, upon 
the following basis and platform of principles : 

1. All men, irrespective of color, condition, 
sex, or nationality, have a natural and indefeas. 
ible right to themselves,and no government, 
association, or combination of men on earth. 
can, by any possibility, give to one man any 
right of property in the person or labor of an- 
other, except by his own voluntary consent. 

2. ltisthe right and duty of all men to de- 
fend their own liberty by the most potent 
means Which God and nature have placed in 
their power, at whatever cost to their oppres 
KOrs., tesisiapce to tyrants is obedience to 


en! tn black as well as white—in bond as well 
ree, 


The object of 
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efit of a favored tew. 





3. It is the imperative duty of our National 
Government to protect, impartially, all the in- 
habitants of the country in the full enjoyment 
of all their natural rights ; and any administra- 
tion which, under any pretext whatever, seeks 
to evade this duty, is false to the fundamental 
principles of democracy, false to the Constitu- 
tion, false to every principle of moral obliga- 
tion which binds us together asa civil com- 
munity, a dishonor to the country, and utterly 
unworthy of the confidence and support of any 
gennine friend of freedom. : 

4. The people of the United States, and not 
the Supreme Court, are the ultimate arbiter in| 
all questions involving the interpretation of the | 
Constitution. By our theory of puvernment, | 
the people are the only rightful rulers of the | 
country ; the courts, as well as the legislature 
and the exceutive, being mere agents entrusted 
with authority to exceute the popular will;— 
and hence itis theirright and duty to review. | 
and for sufficient reasons to reverse the decisions | 
of their courts ; aad any court which should re- | 
fuse to obey the clearly expressed will of a pop- | 
ular majority would bean intolerable despot- 
ism, which should be at once abolished. 

5. The United States Constitution, fairly in- | 
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terpreted. is entirely and unequivocally on the | 
side of freedum. It, proh: bits the existence of | 


slavery inthe States, and invests the Federal 
Government with ample powers for | ite over- 
throw, wherever found, whether under territor- 
ial or State legislation ; and the friends of free- 
dom ought everywhere to iusist upon the im- 
mediate application of those powers to the re- 
moval of an evil which has already made our 
country a reproach to the cause of freedom 
throughout the civilized world. 

6. As justice is impartial, and all men are by 
nature equal, all laws, to secure our respect and 
support, must be based upon general principles, 
operating equally upon all classes of society, 
securing to each an equal share in all the nat- 
ural gifts of a common Creator, 

6. Slavery is organized. piracy, with many 
features of barbarism and infamy urknown to 
any system of piracy ever practiced upon the 
high seas; and any Administration, by what- 
ever name it may be called, which sanctions or 
tolerates it, in any of the States or territories of 
the Union, is not only guilty of all the crimes 
inherent in the slave system, but is also guilty 
of treason to the Constitution which it has 
sworn to support. Consequently, we shall re- 
cognize no such Administration as the legiti 
mate government of the Republic; we shall not 
act with it; nor shall we recognize any of its 
acts as having any legal or binding force other 
than that which traitors can give to the stat- 
utes which they enact. and as all the powers of 
the government are dependent upon the purse, 
we shall consent to no appropriations from the 
national treasury till it shall become in fact 
what its founders desiyned it should be, and 
what they made it in form, the impartial pro- 
tector of all from whom it required allegiance 
or submission. 

8 Any act, which, if done by a private in- 
dividual, would be a crime against natural jus- 
tice, When done by an oflicer of government is 
equally criminal, and doubly dangerous. It ts, 
therefore, the duty of all goud citizens to resist, 
in all suitable ways, the execution of the in- 
famous fugitive enactment of 1850, and all oth- 
er legislation intended to subvert the rights of 
individuals, whether black or white, for the ben- 


Finally : Reeognizing in woman the same 
Capacity for governinent which we fiud in man, 
and the same necessity for its protecting care, 
we invoke her aid and eoeoperation in this 
sublime moral effort to transform, by peaceful 
political means, a slavehoiding despotism into 
a model of republican liberty, Justice and 
equality.4 

Mr. Foster spoke at some Icngth, in ex- 
planation und defence of these resolutions, 
taking the ground that the United States 
Constitution is eminently an anti-slavery in- 








strument, which, if carried out in its jetter and | 
spirit, os it should be, would set at liberty. 
every slave in the land. 

Dr. Calvin Catter, of Warren, thought it | 
the 


—- —s 


not so clear that Constitution was anti- | 


slavery ; if it was so, there were some fea- | 
tures in it Which might possibiy be construed | 
He thought it might be weil to! 
amend the Constitution in some regpect, to 


set the matter at rest beyond all peradven- 
ture. 


| 





The Chairman, Mr. Foster, and Mr. J)oug- 
lass, thought the Constitution well enongh as 
it was ; it was in letter and spirit thoroughly 
anti-slavery, if strictly carried out. Mr. I’. 
Douglass made an eloquent speech in defence 
of the principle of organizing a political party 
on the basis of an anti-slavery interpretation 
of the Constitution. 

EVENING SESSION. 


In the evening, (Dr. Mann in the chair,) 
Mr. Foster offered the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That tt is neither consistent nor 
possible fur a people who depend —_ governs 
ment for the protection of their liberty and 
rights, to abolish the institution of slavery, and 
defend the liberty and rights of its victims, by 
moral power alone ; and hence, any scheme of 
emancipation which either ignores political ac- 
tion altogeiher, or depends upon pro-slavery 
political parties to do its work, is radically de- 
fective in principle, and must inevitably end in 
failure and bitter disappointment. 

Resolved, That the great want of our coune 
try, at the present time, isa National Political 
Education Society, whose object shall be to ed- 
ucate the people, the rulers of the country,in a 
thorough knowledge of the fundamental princi 
ples of democratic government, and of their 
duty to defend and enforce those principles in 
every part of the Union, for the impartial pro- 
tection of its inhabitants. irrespective of color, 
condition, sex or nationality. 

Resolved, That a Committee of five be ape 
pointed by this Convention to correspond with 
prominent friends of freedom in different sec 
tiens of the country upon this subject, with 
power to call a Convention for the purpose of 
organizing such an association at such time and 
place as they may deem expedient. 

Resolved, That in this sublime moral effort 
to arrest the downward tendency of our gove 


ernment, and transforma slaveholding despot- 


ism into a model of justice, simplicity and 
equality, by the only means which afford any 
rational hope of success, viz., the education of 
the people in the science of government, we in- 
voke the aid of all classes of our fellow-citizens, 
but especially do we solicit the co-operation of 
those manuf.cturers of public sentiment, the 
clergy and the conductors of ovr periodical 
press, without whose ultimate sanction and aid 
no work of national reform can ever succeed. 


_Lucy Stone made a short speech in defence 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
contended that the U.S. Constivution is not 
anti-slavery, and thought it should be so 
amended before action under it, that it could 
not be construed in favor of slavery. 

Mr. Foster defended his position. 

Adjourned. 

SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 

Met at 10 o'clock. The Committee on 
Nominations reported the name of Dr. Daniel 
Mann, of Ohio, fur President, and William W. 
Wilson for Secretary. 

Lucy Stone, A. P. Brown, and Dr. Calvin 
Cutter were added to the Business Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Mann spoke in favor of the new party 
movement. 

Mr. Higginson was opposed to the whole 
movement, believing it to be uncalled for and 
unpractical. 

Messrs. Douglass and Foster spoke in an- 
swer to Mr. Higginson. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

In the afternoon, after the reading of the 
various resolutions before the Convention, 
Mr. D. D. Draper, of Hopedale, made a speech, 
opposed to Mr. Foster’s position, and in de- 
fence of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
He criticised Mr. Foster’s position as a non- 
resistant, believing Mr. Foster’s theory to be 
inconsistent with his practice. 

Mr. J. A. Howland epoke in defence of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, and egainst 
the enti-slavery construction of the United 
States Constitution. | 
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Messra, Dongiass and Foster spoke in an 


ewer to Mr. Howland—Mr. Foster dcfending 
tion a8 @ non-resistact 
EVESISG SESSION. 

In the evening. on motion of Mr. Foster, 
the resolations in favor of an Anti-Siavery 
Edacational Society were adopted. Mr. 
Foster moved the adoption of the platform, 
and the formation ofan Executive Committee 
to make nomiaations, and call enother Cor- 
vention, if they shall see ft. 

Mesers. Foster and Douglass made addresses 
in favor of the motion. After Mr. How! 
bad criticised their remarzs, Mr. Foster's mo- 
tion was acopted. 


bis positi 


Tae Chairman of the Nomisating 
Muittee repo: rted : _ 
For the AntieSlarery Educati onal Society's 


. Foster, J. H. St rphenene , of 
rown, Frederick Duougiaae, J. 


Por 
We yrces er: A 
P. Brown, 
of R. ester. 
be: daze; 


E}:z ibeth 


Executire Committee—S. 8S. Foster, of 
H. Stephenson, of Boston: A 
of Worcester ; 
fe sm sm 3 Fowler, 
Ernestine L. Rose, 


v ~ * rer 
e Be * - 


ch of Cam- 
of New York; 
n, John Pierpont. 


Tze Report waz accepted, and the nom- 


jnees € a 
motion of Mr. Douglass, the following 
reso! istion was adopted :— 


Re solved, That the members of this Conren- 
tion. ¢ alice to consider ’ the _ Proposi ition to form 
aeacnd Abolition Po! ! Party. extend their 


earns? : syapathy and, their hearty G. ul-speed 
to the lit le ban of faithful Abolitionists which 
bas nc mina! ed Gerrit Smith astheir candica‘e 
to be supported for the Presiceney in the com- 
il2 shettin 

After remarkss_ by Mr. Doug'ass and Mr. 
Foster, the Convention adjourned, subject to 


the call of 


the Execative Committee. 
DANIEL MANN. Presides:. 
A. Wirsos, Secretary 


a oN 


Wu. 





[From the Principia] 
DISCUSSION BETWEEN GEERIT SMITH AND 
WILLIAM GOODELL 


GERRIT SMITH TO WILLIAM GSODELI 
Wa. Goopart :— The review of mein sour 
last nomber is long. Mize of it will be 
short. 
Tre Liderty Party Convention, beld a fort- 
pighbt azo in Syracuse, pat you and me io 
nomisation. I shall vote for you, with all ms 


beart. You give your reasous, some exclicit- 
ly, and some hint-wice, why I am not fit to be 
voted for. These reasons are, 

lst Taat 1 despe*r of the people's roting 


siutery fo deatr 


I: is trae that for many years, my expecta- 
trons that this great evil wo! 'd be thus peace 
faiivy ecded, base been very slight Bat has 
my desire that it. sboald be, lost aryof its 
Sirenzgtah > Or have l ever, even for one mo 
ment turned away from this, the only proper 
mod: of eading it, ts acy other? Hare I 

mot, daring all these years, written three- 


foerths. of “seven-eizh ths, of all 
and Resolations adopted Dy our Abolition 
P v-itical Con ntions, and contridated toree- 
oF 
used to pr om note Abdvilition 
Di 


Potitieal 
cot the sam which I sent to the late 


Syrace se convention, bear this large propor. , 


tion i—and was it not accompanied by my 
promise tO Co-operate with the ee 
on any scale it might adopt? Ish think 
that, instead of castiog me off, -teseten of mr 
litte bope that the people will, with their 
miserab.e religion, ever be brought to rote 
QzSicst slavery, you would honor me for s 
doisz so mach. whilst baring so little ho 
We ¢ are Woatto honor the men who Keep their 
hands perseveriogis to their cood work. 
Bat ther who thas $ persevere, nothwithstand- 
ing tbeir littie hope of suvress, deserve espec- 
lai commendation And what if 1 should al- 


fow that my litue hope in this direction is: 


| of we}! 2H 


Frederick Donglase | 


~ ™ 3? - — 
ren-e:zh? be of <aai the ioGeys | 


— a 
Pe @ FO) «| . 


; and the cram amis nop are amooz t 


wrong. ea ferhapa 
your inference from it that | have torted eg 
back upon the gyeat religinas priwciplee that 
underiic the acti: 2IEfY (21, TET nA 
uathar tab, te ? 

I riaet think that tha eurser te 
oot bad a large ehare in bringing 703 t% the 

CyBRelusion not 4% Tuts tot Int. . Foe “4°! 2g 
ail these years of my growing OMSILULLY 
joa bave contisaed to vote for me. and t 
os ysourlips acd pon tH malty rates 


‘. 


vera 


49 {jer ae 


ziven to me. 
4:b. I am for the disunion of the 
em & *Cisunton candidate.’ 
nid 


e ~ - > “Ts SS a ~- 
trae thatif North er South. East or 
— “tT ? a:. 3 . 
est. fsa Pave the Csi os. “Waich I GO EO: 
o % = } - -. & —_— i - -~* — 
apprebend,) I soall cot bein favorof pre- 


venting it by bloedshed. I shal deprecate 
the s€cession. and do what lean. morailr acd 
polit icaliy. to prevent it. Bat shail sot be 
in favor of ratsing armies against the seceders 
Ww ould vou be? Woald you be found with 
Senator Douglas at this Doi 

at if vou would rot, thes 


fer at this point of the disanion of the States ! 
Nevertheless, however all this may be, it is 
ot Reason No. Four that costs me the loss 


of yourvote. For in spite 
said, both in and ost of Congress. acaicst 
shedding bieod to preserve the Unicon, roar 


vote, and vour influence on others votes, hate» 


been for me. 

Sth. I prepose to use cur edbclifon Coa- 
renfions ond - acrrtics toward esladiisting a 
réesiZion cuntrary fo the religton tte 
Bibs. | | 

I can only sar that the religion cf the Bible 
is that whica (with very —_ sacceas I admit} 
I try to make my ows 

at what is roar asthe tit 
with this purpose? 
LOWE pet 
Cornrention— 
D€e|N CTiticising. 

‘Weco sot need to employ presses and 
lectarers to convince the people t tbat slavery 


of 
A 


4 
‘3 
= a 
w, 
“1 
ae 
tm 
» 
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crimes acd sbomivations The people are al- | 
ready saturated with this convection Bat! 


we do reed to em mp. y them to teach the peo- | his charch as still: 


the =m 


ple the true relizion—t 
they this retigion, they would be crawn to} 
teous Voting as naturally and 
becessariiy as the needle is drawn to the | 
pole.” What pagpone by ‘rational aod right- 
eous voting, plained in the following 
parsgraph from ey same e letcer : 


* 
> 
i> 


‘J trast that rour Convention will make a. think they bate not. 


Natics 


+! 


. this new ditisios of the 
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tiezet, Net that | emgecee eter wil ge 
waryusten Eat shat { warm’ domre “ag 
“Lie BBE ts Bah tH WA MD serie Tacs 
» +4 the sama of ataciate pretties of ow 
ire an mercy, say bate tg teste ac: 4 
Le Osn7 «. A mat ia made teeter acd 

ryeger. vy Vitng m the way bit pore enn 
Witte tyes Rm Te: ane bapog a tae 
iwtick 1 ha tape 62 home Flo Me 
ay TRA. 

fiers we have a] thers HG 








for me. Five, Surely. wurely thes 30m maet te Se 
24. lamin faror of annezing Cubaond wited A pom beveve *2an tae Keaton Bad 
Mericn ty thia nalion i | aock we xx% ss tara: ug J7a 2M27 <o3G8 ny 
I own that [as provided that the peape ervecatne 
On €ach side pom % Ido wot me. pro No: west my, tor 2X 2 wiAs +2 
vided the demagogues who play prance in tne = eeaatna tt ave &rs1git FOE OS Gee 104 
name of the people, desire it Az you ere & 16 Tote Lye coe 30% Ratt ts CAS Times or. 
a [meen by the people, the bend att acd tn WER Chere tet Ww 4m See bie 
, the tnele and fernale. ye ew. wm ha eevee wy pet mows, 
"Bat pei ber ty Veawm No Teo wit owirg wiih bet wrocgat ta Fota. taatge a Ty 
that you ceclita voting fur we. For coreg vt ane dear freec 8 ak de bee Bt ut 
all these years that J have held = tha ton jet ofl pe SF vch wae iA "tte rs 
ditional! right of encexzaton, pos have cae regent ut ptart GA lat Get it ue 
(your vote for ine, on called on Otheta te Oy peeuce BoA Bt tt WOW inne kL . 
KE Wisk. Lest mer tay. 7 the 0B eT. tat 820s as 314 
3), Lam for wakjag compensation ts ts ck Sf wz wigen i Be tema wei cf 
ar gps ge slarchilders. svore Yours @ We ww ch grc—'or 
1 admit that, as far back os my Er8¢) hee made pet a jet ees. Weed tiat al 
thoaghts on the enbject I have believed teat mes bad 4 Wei thas it reagent to sour 
should the slavekulders emaccipate, they retigine. | were mowt ae more bee you rs 
_would have a fair claim on the Northeeoc in teue that certen Gctrines. of pect2 ces, 
their Northern partoer, equally guilty with whick you regard 28 egsectie. parte Jf yuu re- 
themselves——to rnabe up @ pert of their pr igs, ae is wy 47¢.co pert of m Ard 
ent loss J admittoo, that the masa of the (ast ere. au ite Screens ter ween cs that 
S>olitiorists, have held meto be wrong is sas ed sou to wmbbox sour wore fom me, 
this belief, ard that, here acdthere.a promi aod to persuade others to Go Laewse 
Lent abolitionist bas, on account of it.caled And as the Literty party mast Cciride 
down the public contempt tpon me. Never- again! Asd Oritedory mast te the cirid- 
theless. I cannot thick that reason No. Three. ing Fae! This wes cte po 2 Hams at Blick 
has exerted mcch influence in bringisg youto our cld Abolition Party ei ascoder. Bat it 
our conciasion not to vote for me. For sca bad never occurred to we sain iS cate, thet 
hare always Koowo my Views on this subject. oar little Liberty Party was ic thus darger! 
ex; ressed ireely ss they Lave been. Doin in [ say until recectly for I was informed tha: 
acd out of Congress. and yet your rote. with some of the Ortkedox memiders cf the lace 
every other you could get, has always been Syracase Convention. were sirextoasiy op- 


to = neomiscation 
Very sad, acd ceepiy mortified am I at 
band‘ai of Fousg asc 
tiotists. and at tnese new cements sof ortz: 
doxr. Smaller than ever, ss a! mr kore 


thet American every will be voted to death. 


Nevertheless I shall centiace to tote to that 


ecd. and to talk and write and gite omer to 


thas end. Moreover. if psy bope of the pesce- 
fal termination of slavery ; shoo quite expire, 

[ shail not. even thes, thin it rigtt ic rou to 
hold meup esbavicg sbandosed poiitical 


* --- ~~ 


action for the save, and as bavicg roc efter 
éxXpecetcis to soppy the place cf sock sctioc. 
Sach action is the bizhbes: cuty of tse Ameri- 
ean people God commands it ; acd He wil 
accept nothirg in the place of it. 
Allow me. in clsicg my too bastr com- 


cnicaticn, to correct a few of your errors 

Ist. Whee speaking in mer kuer of 
‘Church acd Government. I ased botl 
Worcs 10 & general and comprehensive sense. 
Had I re‘erred to locsl Charches 1 would at 
least bave rememDdered thar -the Charch at 
Peterdoro’ is an abolitiesa cbherch. 

2i Yor think I wrote a part of the Reso- 
latiocs adepted by the Ssracase Coorention. 
[ wrote none of them. and knew soibing of 
anv of them ustil after the Coc vention. 

3i I did sot mean that Dr. Cheever bad 
changed his personal relicior—‘or I did no 


know that be bad I meazt by ‘bs religioc,” 


and J ought to have expressed myself more 
clearly.) the current religion This be bas 


‘outgrown,—and an emphatica’ly cood and 


the greatest a 


religion of | acd its eburch creed,” in ” order to arc 
e reason, common sense, and Jesas Christ. Had | duty of not voting for slave-catcbers and cram- 
a 

“rational and righ 


ir 





‘ 
. 
La 


great man is be. By the war. yoo dst a 
SOrTy COm t on bis Church, and oc its 
creed, and on the Bible, when TOC repreerst 
to sisds its Bible 

: its 


shop candidates You thick that mex reed 
to go to the Bible to learn this caty. Us the 


eontrarr, I love God becaase He bes given zs 
so high a being. that we need not lock ito 
any bock to karn ibs daty. Yoo thick thst 
. Dr. Cheever’s Charch bas the trae re g70D 
No men bare it who 
ticket, end also a New York State i vote for davecatching and dramsbop candi- 
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dates. What a fact ! Wm. Goodell casting off 
his old fellow laborer Gerrit Smith, and prais. 
ing and numbering on the side of Freedom, 
Doctor Cheever's pro-slavery voting Church ! 
-Oh, Orthodoxy, how bewildering and mislead- 
ing is thy power, even over the wisest and the 
best of met ! Your friend, 
September 15, 1860. GERRIT SMIru. 








WILLIAM GOODELL TO GERRIT SMITH. 
My peAR Sirk :—You commence yours, by 
promising to be short.. I can only promise to 


be as short as my work will permit. You 


have pointed out some mistakes of mine. 
I shall have to point out some of yours. 

One of the first things that strikes me, on 
perusal of your’s, is your seeming effort to 
make out that all my 1easons, for the concla- 
sionsto which I arrive, are but ostensible and 
not real ones. If this be your meaning, you 
have made a mistake, as I shall show you. 

You tuke up several of those reasuns in 
course. ‘Reason No. one, you think, had 
little influence with me. ‘Reason No. two,’ 
could not have been the true reason. ‘ Rea 
son No. Three,’ you put with ‘ No. 1,’ as hav- 
ing bad little influence with me. It ‘isnot 
reason No. four,’ you say, ‘ that -cost me, 
(you) tke loss of your (my) vote.’ And sure- 
ly I must be deceived, yoda say, if I think 
that ‘Reason No. five’ had mach weight with 
me. And finally, yousay, ‘Itis not any, 
nor all of these reasons’ that have deter- 
mived me. So you shut meup, in your own 
imagination, to ‘the one reason,’ which, as 
you very incorrectly state it, is, that I have 
‘lost all patience with you, as regards your 
religion.’ | 

You are mistaked. Every one of the reas- 
ons that I either stated explicitly, or hinted at, 
had weight, had great and burdensome weight 
with me. I never gave either of them, (nor 
could I trathfully) as the reason. ut 
each of them was a reason. The aggregate 
weight of them—some of them long burne— 
at length determived me. You will recollect 
that, as the old proverb hath it—‘ It was the 
last pound of feathers that broke the camel’s 
back.’ Several previous burdens had been 
heavy, but it was that that necessitated the 
break-down. In the present, case, there is no 
occasion, if I were able to tell, as I am not, 
which of the several burdens was the heaviest. 
I only know they grew heavier, and heavier, 
to the last. A weight, long carried, grows 
heavier, the longer it is carried, even if no ad- 
dition at all be made to it. I know I deliber- 
ated with myself and friends, whether [I could 
hold out looger, before the last weight was 
added. I know too, that several, (including 
some to whom your sixth, or final ‘ one reason,’ 
could, I think, have occasioned no burden at 
all, but the reverse,) gave up, and ceased to 
help carry the load, before I did. Did you 
never, in your multiplied relations with men, 
find yourself in a similar position, and finally 
conclude to relieve yourself of what you had 
long and painfully borne ? 

But lest you should misunderstand me, just 
here, let me digress a moment, to correct 
another of your mistakes, before I can complete 
the correction of this. You speak of me as 
‘casting’ you ‘ off and again, as ‘casting off 
my ‘ old fellow laborer, Gerrit Smith.’ And 
you think ‘a great change is wrought in your 
dear old friend,’ and that he has ‘lost all pa- 
tience’ with you. Be assured, my ‘ dear old 
friend,’ that this is alla mistake. I bave not 
the slightest. notion of ‘ casting you off any more 
than you and I had ata nominating conven- 
tion, at Syracuse, once, when we were both 
agreed in opposing (pretty strenuously on 
your part) the nomination for the Governor- 
ship of this State, of our ‘dear old friend, and 
fellow laborer,’ Alvan Stewart, than whom, a 
truer man I never knew, a2 man who, ag en- 
dowed with some of nature's rarest gifts, and 
as replenished with some of the choicest 
treasures of acquired knowledge, neither of us 
could have expected to find, in the State, his 
equal. We judged, (at least I did,) that the 
very richness of his acquisitions, in certain di- 
rections, the brilliancy of his wit, the peculiari- 
ties of his genius, the mighty impulses that 
moved him at times, transforming him into a 
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thinking, speaking, walking Vesuvius, among 
his fellows, transfixing one, with the shafts of 
his wits here, and petrifying another with his 
thunderbolts there, the very fact of his splen- 
did genius, with the eccentricities and peculi- 
arities that were given to him along with it, 
disqualified, rather than qualified him for that 
particular post, requiring, as it did, an equal 
balance, a steadiness of administration, a 
soundness of judgment, that could better be 
found among less highly gifted, less splendid, 
less powerful men. We hardly dared to trust 
our Samson among our pillars of State, lest 
be should pull them down over our heads, 
and over hisown. What a contrast was he 
to William Jay, who was your choice for that 
position, and to James G. Birney, whom we 
had nominated for President ! 

It was as our candidate for Goverror, that 
you and I opposed Alvan Stewart. It is as 


| my candidate for President of the United 


States, that I have declined supporting Gerrit 
Smith. I have not cast him off, as a model 
man of wealth, as a world wide philanthropist, 
as an eloquent orator and writer, as one of 
nature’s noblemen, an honest and earnest re- 
former, a radical abolitionist, a temperance 
teetotaller, a liquor prohibitionist, a benefac- 
tor and friend of the poor, a hater of monopo- 
lies, an advocate of equal rights, and what 
shall I say more? Assuredly I had not cast 
him off as a beloved and honored friend. Nor 
must I be understood to imply that the pe- 
culiar disqualifications of Alvan Stewart are 
those of Gerrit Smith. I only mean that, in 
both cases, the highest gilts of genius failed to 
secure the precise qualifications needed for 
certain particular posts—qualifications abund- 
antly possessed by men, inferior in other re. 
spects. 

W bat I have said of the heavy burdens I 
have borne, in supporting Gerrit Smith, have 
sole reference to supporting him as a candi- 
date for office—nothing more. | 

With politicians, like the late Henry Clay, 
it is common to speak of desertion of friends, 
whenever voles are withheld. I trust it will 
not be so among abolitionists. You and I, 
Gerrit Smitb, do not valae friendship as means 
of securing votes. Perhaps it might have 
been so, with us, had we been subjected to 
like temptations with Henry Clay. As it is, 
we shall not limit our friendships to those 
who vote for us, nor consider it a cutting off 
of friendships when votes are withheld. You 
say you intend to vote for me. I thank you. 
But do not, I beseech you, do so, if you can 
find, as I should think you easily might, a 
person better qualified for the post than I am. 
Your not voting for me will occasion no in- 
terruption of our mutual friendship. I.shall 
not think that you are ‘casting me off,’ or 
‘losing patience,’ with me, or my ‘ othodoxy, 
if you do so. Among the thousands of aboli- 
tionists that you and I are more or less ac- 
quaioted with, there are very few that we ever 
voted or expect to vote for. Only for one 
of them at a time, can we vote for, for Gover- 
nor or President. It would be sad to think 
that we were ‘casting off? all the rest of 
them. , 

The way is now prepared for me to inquire, 
in the next place, on what grounds you seem 
to discredit the verity of the reasons I as- 
signed for not accepting you a3 my candidate 
fur the Presidency. You give but one reason, 
which is this—that hitberto, I have voted for 
you, and asked others do so. 

Well: so far as the alleged facts are con- 
cerned, I confess you have me on the hip, and 
there is no escape for me. I have thus 
voted, and have asked others to vote. To 
this charge, if it be one, or if it be a rerzfica- 
tion of a charge, I inust plead guilty, and 
throw myself on the mercy of the court. But 
before sentence of condemnation for went of 
frankness or truthfulness in adducing my 
‘Reasons No. one, two, three, four, and five,’ 
is pronounced against me, [ must beg leave 
to scrutinize the logic by which the inference 
of my lack of frankress, &c., is drawn from the 
premises—the facts of the case. And even if 
the joferences be found legitimate, I shall 
claim a consideration of the palliating cir- 
cumstances, that may serve to mitigate the se- 
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‘verity of the sentence to be pronounced 


agaiost me. 

First, then, as to the inferences. Because I 
unce voted for you, inust I perpetually contin- 
ue to do so, or forfeit my claim to sincerity, in 
giving my reasons for not continuing thus to 
vote ? 

If it were so, that certain objections which 
I now see, against voting for you, did not 
formerly appear to me to be objections at all, 
does that prove that they do not now appear 
to me strong, and even insuperable objec- 
tions ? 

Suppose it were so, that yofr words of dis- 
couragement and despondency, did not, much, 
if at all, trouble me at first, can you not con- 
ceive it possible, that, after the lapse of years, 
I may have seen so much of the _petrifying 
effects upon our ranks, that the constant repe- 
tition of them, and of the jeering and 
triumphant echoes of them, in the pro-slavery 
journals, (as it is, at this moment,) may have 
become distressing and annoying to me,snd to 
many others? And might it not be possible 
that, at last, I may bave honestly come to the 
conclusion that I must have a more hopeful 
candidate, or none at all. Is the truthful 
declaration of this reason of non-concurrence 
with the nominating convention tobe im- 
pugued, because experience has enabled me, 
as 1 may think, to be wiser to-day, than I was 
yesterday ? 

The truth is, that, in addition to what I 
have indicated above, I have, all along, cher- 
ished fond hopes that my much admired and 
honored friend, would one day, in the enjoy- 
ment of better health, and of more comprehen- 
sive conceptions of Divine Providence, and of 
the precious promises and predictions of God's 
word, get the better of his despondency.— 
But since I find that it is, as be confesses, a 
‘growjng despondency,’ I conclude that it is 
unwise for me to continue voting for him 
longer. I donot see how this discredits the 
reality of my objections nor why it should 
excite suspicion that something else is my 
only true reason. 

Suppose it were true that, at the first, I 
was well pleased with your proposal to annex 
Cuba and Mexico—to offer ‘ compensation’ 
to slaveholders, for the emancipation of their 
slaves—to permit, in certain contingencies, 
the withdrawal of the slave States from the 
Union, without emancipating their slaves—jig 
it incredible that I may have changed my 
mind? IfI have, may I not sayso? Mayf 
not give it asareason why I decline voting 
for you? Or is the verity of my alleged 
reason to be discredited, because I formerly 
voted for you, without making any such ob- 
jections ? 

You willsce, my dear sir, how utterly il- 
logical would be such inferences from the 
premises, furnished by the fact that I bave 
heretofore voted for you, and from the sup- 
posed fact that I was formerly agreed with 
you, in those particulars. 

Suppose then, again, (ag is the fact) that I 
have voted for you heretofore, notwithstand- 
ing these disagreements between our views, is 
it incredible that these differences may appear 
far more important and vital in my view, now, 
than they formerly did? With my attention 
much engrossed in the study of the various 
phases of the anti-slavery enterprise, with new 
and clearer developments contioually opening 
upon me, in the movements, discussions and 
events constantly passing in review before me, 
and with no persona! business to divert or to 
divide my attention,—in the new circumstar- 
ces or exigencies into which the cause is cor- 
stantly coming, may I not eee, or think I see, 
far greater necesvity for concentrating all our 
energies on the one greaf issue of NATIONAL 
ABOLITION, Standing sternly aloof from, and 
discountenaning all side issues, all contingent 
and hypothetical proposals or measures, 
whether about annexing foreign provinces, 
offering compensation, dividing the Union, or 
what not, and therefore, of insisting upon ad- 
hering to a platform, and selecting a candi- 
date in harmony with these views? When 
you and I, Gerrit Smith, voted for Birney in 
1840 and 1844, it was on a platform of meas- 
ures that we would neither of us vote for 
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now, whoever might be the candidate, nor un- 
less that candidate took higher ground than 
Birney then did. We have ‘outgrown’ our 
former position, and cannot go back into it, 
to please any one. 

The inferences, therefore, that you draw 
from the fact that I formerly voted for you, 
are not legitimate. ‘They are not logical.— 
They do not warrant you in setting aside my 
‘Reasons number one, two, three, four, and 
five, as not being, to the extent I had al- 
ieged, the true, bona fide reasons for my de- 
clining to vote for you, now. 

Bat what if it were otherwise ? Suppose 
I am inconsistert in not now votiug for you, 
because 1 formerly voted fur you. Am I 
bound to bring my present self into harmony 
with my former self, though I do so, at the 
expense of my present convictions? It would 
be strange if this should be required of me, by 
Gerrit Smith, who has said—‘ Change, not 
Consistency, is my motte.’ 

Suppose, which I fear is, to some extent, 
the fuct, that I was vot rigidly self-consistent, 
in voting for you, while I disagreed with you, 
in several poiuts of such great importance. 1 
hold, (and hope you do,) that men ought to 
cultivate self-consistency, for the fime being, 
consistency with their own present celves, 
their present principles, though not the spuri- 
ous consistency that continues ia the wrong, 
through the pride of consistency with their 
former selves. ) 

If your argument against the validity of my 
alleged ‘ Reasons number one, two,’ &<., had 
any weight, that weight was derived from my 
supposed consistency in having voted for vou, 
when I[ did. For if I was enconsistent, 1 
ought, certainly, to get out of the inconsis- 
tency in some way, either by changing my 
views, and adopting your measures, or else by 
ceasing to vote for you. Ifunable to do the 
former, (as I certainly am,) Lam shut up, of 
course, to the latter. No man sees all his in- 
consistencies. Few, if any of us, detect any 
of them, till time and experience compel the 
discovery. Let me tell you how, in this in- 
Btance, | was compelled to detect mine. 

During the Fremont faror in 1856, the Edi- 
tor of the‘ Free Presbylerian, excused vot- 
ing for Fremont, by denying that a vote for 
Fremont was a vote for the sentiments of his 
Letter of acceptance, or for the platform of 
the Republican party. In my ‘ Radical Abo- 
litionist,’ I undertook to answer him. I 
asked him whether he did not thiok that a 
vote for Bachanaa, was a vote for tie pub- 
lished sentiments and measures of Buchanan, 
aud of the Democratic Ciocinnati Platform ? 
The Editor replied by asking me whether in 
voting for Gerrit Smith)_I intended to vote 
for the annexation of Cuba and Mexico. The 
question was a poser. How could I answer 
iu? Il forget how I did, or whether I attemp- 
ted it, at all. But I found my strength shorn 
by my position. The Editor of the Free 
Presbyterian was not the only man that 
made the discovery of my weak spot, and 
pressed me on that point. In the whole 
course of my editorial navigation, so to speak, 
for one third of a century, I have no remem- 
berance of ever having been so closely pushed, 
upon a lee shore, either before or since.— 
I ieolved so take care how I got 
caught in tbat latitude and _ longitude 
again. When the Coaovention that nominated 
you for Governor, was held at Syracuse, in 
1858, the question came up, in my mind, 
whether I would go infor it. I persuaded 
myself—so desirous was I, of still voting for 
you—that you would do much better, for 
Governor of the State of New York, than for 
President of the United States. In the Chair 
of State, at Albany, you could do nothing 
toward the annexation of Cuba or Mexico. I 
still think there was something in the distine- 
tion I then made. At Albany, you could not 
offer compensation to the slaveholders. At 
Albany, you would have seen human blood 


flow like water, (so you said, iv your svecch- ; 


e3,) before you would have piven up the first 
‘slack baby,’ to the dame-cutdler. At 
Washington, as we now learo, you would, to 
avoid blood-shed, allow two or three hundred 
thousand kidoappers to ran away with four | 
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millions of your equal fellow citizens, entitled, 
under the Constitution, and by your oath of 
Office, to your protection from kidnappers— 
husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, children, 
babes and all, at wholesale. This, of course, 
[ did not foresee, while advocating your nomi- 
nation at Syracuse, in 1858, nor while using 
my pen, afterward, to get votes for you. Did 
I thereby oblizate myself to vote for you, for 
President, in 1860, to goto Washington City, 
with your proclamation of anmesty preceding 
you—advertising the slaveholders, in effect— 
though not in intention—beforehand, that 
when you come to be President, they would 
need only to threaten civil war, and make 
Congress, and the nation, and the President 
believe them in earnest, in order to secure the 
Presidential consent to their unmolested ab- 
duction from the nation, and from under its 
protection, of one seventh part of its citi- 
zens ? 

If I did thus obligate myself, by my vote 
for you to be Governor of New York, in 
1858 aod if I may not now object to your 
views Of a contingent tolerance of Soutbern 
Secession, as a valid reason against voting for 
you for President, without subjecting myself 
to the suspicion of having adduced a fictitious 
reason, aud without being now told by you, in 
the face of my published declaration to the 
contrary, that my ‘ Reason number four,’ as 
you designate it, is not a Reason that costs 
you the loss of my vote, then, in that case, I 
shall begin to chink that voting for you isa 
more hazardous thing than I had ever sup- 
posed itto be; and that I.ought to be doub-. 
ly careful how I now follow you into the 
track that, to me, seems marked out, by your 
Letter to the Syracuse Convention. I| 
should be sorry to be told, four years hence, 
that any objection I might then make, to 
such an employment of ‘ presses and lectur 
ers, as I might then find in operation by the 
party to teach the people « the simple religion 
of reason.’ as set forth in your ‘ Three Dis- 
courses’ on that subject, must be fictitious 
and unreal, because I had found no fault with 
your proposal to the Syracuse Convention of 
1860, and had supported you, as a Presiden- 
tial Candidate on the programme of that 
Letter. 

You will see, still further, the force of this. 
when [ assure you, truthfully, that L was not 
aware of your views of compensation, until 
you ussisted in organiziog a compensation 
K;mancipation Society, in company with K.ihu 
Burritt and others, the greater part of them 
never known among us, as abolitionists—nor 
was I aware of your willingness to allowa 
Southern secession from the Union, until I 
learned it from the manuscript you sent me, of 


‘the Letter you afterward addressed to Freder- 


ick Douglass, but originally addressed to me, 
Of this 
latter fact I apprized you sufficiently, I think, 
when I wrote you my objections to the senti- 
ments of the manascript, asking you to re- 
consider the subject, before publishing, and 
saying that, though I should regret its publi- 
cation by you, would not decline publishing 
ition the Principia, but notifying you that if 
I did, it would necessarily occasion an earnest 
debate between us, respecting it, which, I 
thought, it would be better for both of us 
with our other labors, and present condition 
of health, to avoid. : 

You must certainly have seen, in this, that 
I was seeking no bone of contention with you 
and was not conjuring up any fictitious 
grounds for withholding my vote from you, 
while the true cause was only my ‘ impatience 
with what I[ regarded as your religion !—Yet 
you now include this very subject in your 
category of my fictitious reasons, which you 
insist, had no weight with me, though I had 
told the public otherwise. 1 must claim to 
know, for myself, what my reasons are, and _ if 
[ am to be regarded a truthful man, I mast 
claim credence for my public statements of 
them, at least until some plausible grounds for 
discrediting them, shall be furnished. Your 
letter. as a whole. bears ample testimony to 
your belief in my ictegrity. ‘To Gerrit Smith, 
then, 1 appeal to bear me witness, that Gerrit 
Smith's entire course of argument againt the 
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rea:ity of my ‘ Reasons, No. one, two. three, 
four, and five’ is fallacious and sophistical from 
beginning to end. without power to convince 
even himself of their soundness, when he shall 
have deliberately re-examined it. 

What occasion can you have bad for your 
unreasonable suspicion that mere theological 
‘impatience’ with you, on my part, was the 
basis of all my ostensible objections against 
you, as a candidate, and that those ostensible 
objections were not real ones? Did no one 
bat myself, or those who hold my Theologi- 
cal views,in Opposition to your's, object ss 
strongly as I have done, to some of your meas- 
ures aod views embraced in ‘ Reasons No. 
one, two, three and four’ as you call them ? 

Take your favorite measure of * COMPENSa- 
TION’ for example. You admit that ‘che 
muss Of abolitionists have held you to be 
wrong’ in your proposal of compersation. Is 
it strange that I should happen to be one of 
them ? Do you include ‘the mass of aboli- 
tionists’ in the same implied imputation that 
your reasonirgs cast upon me? Or is it only 
in the case of ‘orthodox’ abolitionists tbat 
suspicion should be indulged? + Here and 
there,’ you say, ‘a prominent abolitionist has, 
on account of it (the-proposal of compensa- 
tion) called down the public contempt upon 
me.’—Was William Goodell one cf them? 
W hat ‘orthodox’ abolitionist was of the num- 
ber ? Yet William Goodell and other‘ ortho- 
dox’ abolitionists, were, at least. as strongly 
opposed, on principle, to the policy of paying 
& compensation for the relinquishmenot of 
crime, as were apy of the so called ‘liberal’ 
creeds. | : 

If Abram Pryne too sharply reproved you 
at your compensation convention at Cleveland 
—if Mr. Garrison ion his Liberator accused 
you. on that occasion, of having ‘thrown 
an ther somerset’—if the Anti-Slavery Sian- 
dard and the Anti-Slavery Bugle chimed in, 
laughing at the Radical Political Anolition- 
ists about their candidate, if Parker Pillsbury 
or Theodore Parker pounced upon you, with 
their ponderous armor, without mercy, if 
Henry OC. Wright, if Stephen S. Foster and 
Abby Kelly Foster, looked sorrowfully upon 
you, as upon a fallen brother (I cannot tell, 
precisely, whether each and all of these are 
to be included among the ‘ prominent aboli- 
tionists’ to whom your statement might be 
truthfully applied,) 1 should like to know 
whether you thiuk that in their case, their 
strong condemnation of your propos:ls was 
merely ostensible and not real, and only re- 
sorted to, as a cover for their theological 
prejudices against you, ard because they had 
‘lost all patience with. what they regarded 
your religion ?' " 

In the case of either or all cf these, had 
their denunciations been as sharp as Pryne’s, 
or their sarcasms as severe as Garrison's, you 
never would have thought them owing to ‘ im- 
patience with what they regarded your re- 
their theology was above the 
suspicion of any taint of ‘ orthodox’ exclusive- 
ness and bigotry. But when William Good- 
ell concludes to decline voting for a Presi- 
dential candidate on that platform, his con- 
trary views on the subject baving been ou dis- 
tinct public record, ever since 1833, if not 
earlier, how shall so strauge a phenomenon be 
accounted for? In no way assuredly, says 
Gerrit Smith, but by the supposition that he 
has ‘lost all patience with what he regards m 
religion |'—Is it not possible, my dear friend, 
that some of the theolozical prejudice and 
impatience may have been on the other side ? 
Have you always expressed yourself in terms 
of patience, with the theology which you op- 
posed, in your Three Discourses on the ‘RE- 
LIGION O¥ REASON ?’? Examine its pages, with 
candor, and see. You think me ‘ unchari- 
table.” You claim to have a very charitable 
religion. Can you not charitably believe me 
to be conscientious in declining to vote on the 
compensation platform, even for the pleasure 
of voting for my old friend Gerrit Smith, 
whom I bave so often voted for? Can you 
not charitably believe me to be truthful, when 
[ assign this, as among my real reasons ? ; 

It may seem strange to you—I presume it 
does—that I was not, all along, aware of your 
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views of compensation and of dissolutiou.— 
Perhaps my ignorance or forgetfulness was a 
fault. But such was the fact, and in this, too, 
lam vot alone. ‘I'o most of your friends, 
the announcement of those views, as being 
your's, wa3 as pew asto me. Withio my own 
circle of acquaintances and distant corres- 
pondents, I know it to have been the gener- 
al fact. We were taken by surprise. Mr. 
(iarrison believed what he said, in the use, to 
be sure, Of a sarcastic phrase, that you bad 
made a great change in your views. [le was 
doubtless honest in representing it as a great 
and sudden change. And you ought not to 
think him guilty of intentional injustice in the 
matter. 

Perhaps it may have been no fault of your's 
—certuinly it could have been no intentional 
fault—that your views on compensation and 
on a dissolution of the Union were not more 
generally and distinctly uoderstood. Yet I 
think it probable that your general statements 
failed to convey to others all the details that 
were preseot to your own miod. You claim, 
I think, to have taught the right of dissolu- 
tion and secession, in your advocacy of the 
right of annexing Cuba. And, as a general 
proposition, I admit you did, though I had 
forgotten the fact, but, on referring, now, to 
your epeech, I cannot see that it goes beyond 
a general recognition of an abstract right, sub- 
ject. of course, to the condition of its being 
righteously and beneticially exercised.* I 
might, myself, thus assent to it, without 
admitting the moralor political right so to 
exercise the general right as to abdicate juris- 
’ diction over the slaveholders and the slaves, 
mae the latter remained slaves. My views 
of this were expressed in one of the Resolu- 
tions I sent to the Syracuse Convention.t 
I do not say that [ have always had in mind 
that distinction, though I have, for several 
years. I remember too, when under the in- 
fluence of that philosophy of despondeacy 
tnat I now repudiate, (and the more earnest- 
ly because | have felt as well as seen the 
effects of if) I once listened to proposals such 
as you now make. But that dark,, dreary 
hour, with me, has gone by. I walk, to-day, 
and must vote, to-dav, in the light of to-day, 
not in the darkness of that valley of the 
shadow of death through which I have passed, 
and in whith so many of my dear old friends 
and fellow laborers are still groping. 


You surely remember the earnestness with 
which, in my Jubilee, in personal conversation 
with fou and by letter, [ opposed your Mexi- 
co and Caba speech, objecting to it in high 
moral grounds, insomuch that vou misunder- 
stood me as impeachiug your fidelity to the 
cause of Fieedom. ‘That coutroversy cos! me 
the support of some of your over-zeuious 
friends. 1 think; therefore, the reality of my 
present objectious to it ought not to be im- 
peached by you, even if I did err on the side 
of friendship, by continuing to give you my 
vote, in the belief entertained by many others 
of your friends, that your speech was an inad- 
vertancy, an error that you would ‘ ouivrow’ 
or lay aside, or forget,—or at any raic, for- 
bear to preas. | 

Weighty as were my objections to the 
positions of that specch, they would hare been 
far weighter, bod Lo read them in the byt of 
your present expositions of them, as covering 
the ground of allowing a Soatbern secession. 
without abolition. tt the hatf developed 
doctrine staveered tie. iu 1854 the clewrer 
revelation of i, in 1d60. compels ie to stand 
from under its Weight—l objected to your 
— 

* You said nothinz, then, of a dissolation 
thatshould jeave the sla es intheir chaivs, a cis- 
solution, by the State Governments without the 
consent Of the slaves,a process which your ex- 
position of your proposed annexation of Cuba 
wouid forbid, but egainst which Ll do vot see that 
your present proposal provides. In your late 
letter to Me. now before me, on which | am now 
commenting, I find nothing tiat looks as if you 
contemplated asking leave of the Slaves, before 
permitting their masters to secede. if they were 
to be the Umpires between the North and the 
South, or to cast the balance vote, the alteruative 
of submitting to dissolution to prevent bLlood- 
shed becomes hard to be understood. 


t See last week’s Principia, 
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plan for annexing Cuba, so long as slavery 
existed in this nation, that it was virtually, 
(not designedly) equivalent to a proposal to 
open a sinve trade with Cuba, and transter 
the slaves to this country. The taking of 
them under our jurisdiction as slaves, | con- 
tended, was essentially the same national act, 
in the one case, as io the other. And no con- 
sent of the slaves to the transfer, would 
authorize the process, in either form, any 
more than the eotreaty of the slave Ambrose, 
authorized Dr. Eiy to buy him, and Lold him 
as a slave. 

‘The application of the principle to the per- 
mission of a sesession of the slaveholders, 
carrying their slaves along with them, is even 
worse.. In effect (not inteotion) it is equiva- 
lent to authorizing a slave trade from the 
country letting the slave go out from under 
our national jurisdiction, as slaves, beyond 
our future control over them and their 
masters. The Cuban slaves, brought under 
our jurisdiction, might possibly be, one day, 
liberated, io their posterity, by a generation 
of abolitionists, (though it would doubtless 
diminish the facilities and defer if not prevent, 
the day of a peaceful abolition,) or by some 
other process, as, I think, you hoped.—But 
United States Slaves, allowed to go out of the 
present United States, (the Northern half be- 
ing all then left of it,) would go where North- 
ern abolition could never again get hold of 
them, to free them. | 

I have now, amply, and as I trust satisfac- 
torily to yourself, vindicated the veritable re- 
ality, sincerity, integrity, and importance of 
my ‘ Reasons, No. one, two, three and four,’ as 
you designate them, being all that you have 
discussed, except what pertains to Theology 
and Religion. I think you will now adm:t 
that each of those Reasons had great weizbt 
in my mind, aside from any Theological or 
Religious differences of opinion between us, 
however widely you may differ from me on 
those four topics. And you will concede to 
me my right, because it is my duty, to act in 
accordance with my own convictions, instead 
of acting in accordance with yours. — 

Next comes your disposal of what you 
designate my ‘reason No. five.’ being the only 
remainirg one of the series—the only one 
in which I made any mention of any or your 
distinctive views of Theology and Religion 
in my Review of your letter to the Con- 
ventior. | 

And yet, here again strange to tell, you per- 
sist in affirming as before, that what I said 
was a reason in my mind, for not voting for 
you, was nota reason in my mind, for thus 
deciding ! You go so far, under this head, as 
to express your strong assurance that 1 must 
be ‘self-deceived in thinking’ that this was a 
reason with me! When I had read thus far, 
1 concluded that you would next affirm—as a 
tate inference from all you had been saying— 
that, in fact. I bad no reason, in my own 
mind, for not voting for you, and therefore 
you were assured that I certainly would vote 
for you. I could not think of any other logi- 
cal conclusion to which you could arrive — 
After having, to your own satisfaction, 
analyzed each one of the five items of my bill 
of objections against voting for you, as they 
luy in my own mind, and after having reduced 
euch one of them toa cypher iu my own mind, 
your footing up of the sum,I supposed, 
would produce a row of cyphers at the bot- 
tom. Judge then, of my surprise, when | 
found that your footing up of the column, pro- 





duced precisely the same aggregate that I had 
s-t down there, before the several items had 
been reduced by you, to cyphers. You 
reached the same conclusion that I had | 
reached in my own mind, namely, that I was | 
not going to vote for you. Here was anovel | 
process in logic, that puzzled me. I was not | 
loog in discovering how you bad effected it. | 
In the place of my five cypbers as you had | 
read them, you had put down ‘tHE ong 
REASON NOT TO BE FOUND IN MY REVIEW OF 
YOUR SYRACUSE LETTER—but one which you 
had kindly manufactured for me, and put up 
there, just ia the nick of time, to make up my 
Original sum for me, and save me the necessi- 
ty of voting for you. It was very considerate 








' 
‘ 


| for you. 


in you, certainly, especially as— your ingenuity 
in my behalf, lost you a vote. For how could 
I have declined voting for you, without a 
single reason against doing so, in my owa 
mind ? 

How did you reduce that ‘Reason No. 
Five.’ to a cypher ? ‘ How did you prove that 
I had no reason in my own mind against vot- 
ing for you. on this account, as 1 had alleged 
in my Review ? You make certain extracts 
from your Syracuse letter, much the same as 
| had also made from it, in my Review, and 
having made them, you exclaimed, * Ilere we 
have all there is in Reason No. Five. Surely, 
surely then, you must be deceived,’ &c. 

Not quite so fast, my good friend. With 
your leave, this is not all there is in ‘Reason 
No. Five,'—po, nor any portion of it, if you 
dissever it,—as you do—from its proper con- 
nection in my Review. Look at that Review 
again, and see your huge mistake. I intimat- 
ed plainly enough, that the letter, as well as 
the resolutions of the Convention that ac- 
companied it, in the publication of the pro- 
ceedings, might be so construed that I could 
‘readily agree with the sentiment.’ But I 
proceeded to tell why, as coming from you, I 
was obliged to construe your letter in the 
light of some portions of your famous tbird 
‘Discourse on the Religion of Reason,’ a 
paragraph of which I proceeded to copy.— 
All this you wholly ignore, and give the ex- 
tracts from your Sjracuse letter alone, as con- 
taining ‘all there isin Reason No. Five.’— 
You do not disclaim the identity of meaning, 
supposed by me in the two documents, yet 
virtually, you deny that I could, in my own 
mind, have construed the latter utterance in 
the light of the former one. Or rather, you 
ignore the existence of the former one, ag an 
element in ‘ Reason No. Five’ altogether, and 
even the existence of the paragranh, quoted 
by me from your ‘ Religion of Reason.’ 

I cannot dwell longer on this matter, in this 
letter, but must reserve it for another. 

I do not like to close, however, without 
noticing, briefly, some other things contained 
in your letter. 

1. Yoy say you deserve the more credit 
and honor, not the less, for laboring and giv- 
ing, in the enterprise of political action, while 
in a state of discouragement. I willingly ac- 
cord to you all that can fairly be claimed by 
or for you, onthat score. I should not 
grudge to award you all you have claimed or 
even more. I have admired, and do still ad- 
mire, your strength in the depths of despond- 


feocy. I have intended to say notbiny, and I 


think 1 have said nothing in disparagement 
of your labors and appropriations. I should 
be the last of your friends to see injus- 
tice done you in this matter. Lut that docs 
not do away the mischiefs of your discourage- 
ment, nor prove the wisdom of your appoint- 
ment to a fact, that, of necessity, diffuses your 
discouragemet, through your letters and speech- 
es, throughout all the ranks of those who regard 
you their leader. What would you say of an 
invading army, that should clec:t as their Gen- 
eral, one who had just said to them. ‘Fellow 
soldiers! You see the enemy's fortress yon- 
der. I have little or no hope that you can 
ever get posscssion of it. I would not ad- 
vise you to lay io a large store of amunition. 
But I shall not be sorry to learn that you do 
not partake of my discouragement. J shall be 
ready to co-operate witl you upon any scale 
of effort that you may adopt.’ Would you 
think that such an army was, or could be 
much in advance of their chosen leader, in 


;their expectations? Or that it could be ina 


position to improve any real advantages of its 
position ? 
2. You say of me, that my lips and pen 
have long been employed in soliciting votes 
True. But I have met with very 
little success in my labors) And wherefore ? 
The bundreds upon hundreds of responees to 
my appeals verbally and by letter, from every 
part of the Free States, tell the reason.— 


‘Gerrit Smith has little or no faith in the suc- 


cess of your Liberty Party, and why should 
we have? If we can’t get what we want, we 
must take up with what we can get.’ ‘Ger- 
rit Smith speaks well of Van Buren.’ ‘ Ger- 
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rit Smith is waiting to see whether he cannot 
vote for Hale.’ ‘ Gerrit Smith says Fremont is 
a good anti-slavery mab.’ Frederick Doug- 
lass was but one among thousands, who said 
they went to Fremont, because they believed 
Gerrit Smith desired them to do so. 

My < pen and lips,’ in the meantime, were 
working incessantly, to get votes for you.— 
Sometime afterward, 1 learned, to my mortifi- 
cation, from your owngips, on a publi oc- 
casion, that from the tre you saw the small- 
ness of the Convention that nominated you, 
(and what marvel that it was small?) you 
took no interest in the nomination. Wh 
then, thought I to myself, should I have taken 
so much interestin it? And now, let me ask 
you seriously, my old friend Gerrit Smith, do 
you think that you ought to expect of me, 
that, after such an experience, I should exhaust 
the flickering lamp of my life, in my old age, 
in the toilsome and bootless task, of using 
‘my pen and lips’ any more, in this manner ? 
Ought you to reproach me, because I decline 
doing so? Ought you to discredit the sin- 
cerity of my reasuns? Ought you to allow 
your imagination to get the better of your 
sober judgment, and accustomed ‘charity’ 
and copjur up other reasons instead of them? 
Where are your old friends and supporters, 
John Thomas, Abram Pryne, Henry Catlin, 
and others like them, whom certainly you will 
not charge with any ‘impatience with what 
they regard your religion?’ Are they em- 
ploying their ‘pens and lips’ to get votes 
for vou ? Or are they at work for Lincoln ? 
Henry Catlin in his Erie T'rue American, 
says that William Goodells Principia, is the 
only remaining journal on the Radical Aboli- 
tion platform. Why ther is William Goodell 
singled out for your uncharitable suspicions ? 
I have heard of no reproofs of Gerrit Smith 
for John Thomas, Abram Pryne, and Henry 


Catlin, who have deserted him tosupport Lin- | 


colu, which I have not done. 1 have not even 
heard from Gerrit Smith, any direct and ex- 

licit denial of the reiterated assertion of John 

‘homas in the Slate League, that Gerrit 
Smith himself, desires the election of Lincoln, 
while the statement, (as in 1856, respecting 
Fremont) is runniog the rounds of the Repub- 
lican papers, in staring capitals. I do not 
forget your severe denunciation of those who 


vote for the Republican candidate, nor do I 


forget that we had them also in 1856, alter- 
nating with your commendations of Fremont, 
to the bewilderment and perplexity of your 
friends, | 

You speak of my having ‘ warned’ others 
not to vote for you. Ihave only stated, as 
my position as Editor required me to state, 
frankly, that I could not vote for you. AndI 
was obliged, of course, to give the reasons. 
And now you compel me to vindicate the sin- 
cerity and truthfulness of my reasons. Be- 
yond this I have no intention of going. [ have 
neither time, space, strength or desire, to 
enter into a political warfare with Gerrit 
Smith. 1 wish to leave all abolitionists to 
act in accordance with their owa conviction, 
as I have done, and intend to do. 


4. As to yourchargiog upon * Orthodoxy,’ 
the blame of dividing the Liberty Party, by 
its high demands and by setting up a theologi- 
cal test in politics, wy Review will show to 
the attentive reader, that if the Liberty Party 
is to be theologically divided, the high de- 
inand and the theological tests will have come 
from the ant: orthodox side. This I think I 
shall make too evideat to admit of contro- 
versy, in my next letter. Your old friend, 

WiLuiamM GOODELL. 








—The Woman's Library in New York is mak 
ing rapid progress in public favor, Classes in 
French, German, book keeping, drawing &c., will 
be commenced this winter, aud the tee fur en- 
trance willbe small. The terms of subscription 
are Sia year, but the rale is pot insisted on ia 
cases Where its exaction would deprive any poor, 


but intelligeut girl of the advantages to be deriv- 
ed from good readiaog. 


—A Belleverett man, of Uniontown, Ala., bas 
been flogged fur declaring that in case of disanion 


he would shoulder his mask N 
my sket, go North, and aoe 
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CHRISTIANITY AND COLOR. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 








There are in the State of New York so 
fifty or sixty thousand persons wholly or par- 
tially of negro blood ; in all the Free States, 
perbaps five times that number. As the 
Christianity of our day, even the worst of it, 
recognizes these despised Pariahs as having 
souls to be saved or lost, it is not necessary 
to convince it that they are human beings— 
a portion of that great family of man which, 
our Declaration of Independence asserts, God 


Y | has created equal, and endowed with certain 


inalierable rights, among which are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


These blacks are not an attractive, as they 
are not a favorite class. They have great 
faults, as all degraded, down-trodden tribes or 
races have, and always have had. What Is. 
raelite of any age would be likely to regard 
with complacency an account, by one of 
Pharaoh’s historiographers, of the descend- 
ants of Jacob as they dwelt in the land of 
Goshen in the earlier prime of Moses ? 


The blacks among us are often vicioas, in- 

dolent, dissipated, as too many whites are 
likewise, without half their excuse. The 
blacks are too generally ignorant : what have 
been and are their opportunities for learning? 
They are vicious : but how deficient their in- 
ducements to virtue compared with those of 
whites ? They are grovelliog in their tastes 
and appetites: what is their incitement to 
nobleness and self-denying effort? Let him 
do his best, acd let that be the equal of any 
man’s best, and what can the negro achieve ? 
The world is full of discontented, unhappy, 
despondent whites ; but which of them, in the 
very agony of despair, ever wishes himself a 
Negro ? 
Can any Christian seriously doubt that, if 
Jesus of Nazareth were this day on earth, and 
New York his abiding-place, he would re- 
gard with indignation the treatment of this 
crushed caste—its rigorous exclusion alike 
from fashionable churches and from fashion- 
able hotels, save in some attitude which be- 
speaks their despised condition? Suppose 
the Savior of mankind should, by some _ mir- 
aculoas interposition, be permitted to preach 
in Grace church or Trinity, and should there 
see notorious libertines in the social and 
swindlers in the commercial world occupying 
seats of honor, while humble saints, guilty of 
a dark skis, were either shut out or rigidly 
confined to the ‘ negro pew,’ would not that 
arrangement be likely to find a place among 
the topics of his discourse ? 

But the Christ of the poor and the lowly 
does not preach, and is seldom preached in 
such costly and sumptuous edifices—had He 
done so, it could not bave taken John Jay 
ten years of steady, resolute struggle to se- 
cure to the single congregation of colored 
Episcopalians in this city its clear constitu- 
tional right to be represented in the Diocesan 
Convention. Only in spirit, and in the uni- 
versal applicability of the great, universal 
truths He uttered while on earth, does He now 
say to the oppressor and his parasites, the 
advocate of man’s inalienable rights and his 
backers, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
the least of these my disciples, ye did it unto 
me’ Let us consider, then, in the light of 
eternal principle, the present attitude of the 
organized, embodied Christianity of New 
York toward the people of color providen- 
tially among us. 

There are in this city some three hundred 
Christian churches, while from its presses 
hardly less than twenty professedly Christian 
periodicals are steadily issued. Those churches 
those periodicals, necessarily exert a very great 
influence over the opinione, the acts of per- 
haps one million voters. A large proportion 
ot those voters are called to vote in Novem. 
ber directly on the question, ‘Shall black 
meno io this State hold and enjoy the right of 
suffrage on the same terms with white men ? 
or shall they alone be denied a voice in mak. 
ing and molifying the laws which they must 
obey, and in choosing the rulers by whom 
those laws are to be enforced ?’ Can there 
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be any serious doubt as to which is the es- 
sentially Curistian side to this controversy ? 

A black who transzresses any law of the 
State of New York is held to at least as rig- 
orous account for that transgression as tho’ 
he were white. Let him sieal, or forge, or 
maim, and a white magistrate will speedily 
issue a warrant for his arrest, a white police- 
man or deputy sheriff arrest bim, a white pro- 
secutor arraign him, a white judge try him, a 
white jury fiod him guilty, aud a white turn- 
key lock him up and set him at work for the 
State. Whether he have or have not rights 
which white men are bound to respect, he 
will be most impressively taught that they 
have rights, and that he cannot help respect- 
ing them. For all purposes of responsibility 
to law and punishment for violating it, he is 
reyarded as a rational, capable, responsible 
buman being: why not for correlative :espon- 
sibilities and privileges of citizenship as well? 


But the case is too plain for argument.— 
The disfranchised class are so disfranchised not 
because they are ignorant, Or vicious, or in 
aby manner incompetent, but because they are 
black. ‘ To thiscomplexion’ the whole mat- 
ter inevitably comes at last. An irreclaim- 
able loafer, an incorrigibly drunken vagabond, 
a habitual rowdy and law-defyer, and ten thou- 
sand keepers of policy offices, brothels, and 
gambling-houses and grog-shops—all these, 
if white, as they mostly are—are unquestion- 
ed voters: while the most exemplary Cbris- 
tian, if at once poor and black, is disfranchis- 
ed. Anda great majority of the Christian 
charches, the Christian periodicals, the Chris- 
tian professors of our city, raise no voice in 
remonstrance against this flagrant injustice and 
wrong ! 

At our ensuing election, those Christians 
who believe that the Golden Rule applies as 
clearly and searchingly to voting as to ruling, 
trading, or any other exercise of our volition 
whereby our neighbors are or may be serious- 
ly affected, are required to vote for or against 
abolishing the Property Qualification pow 
exacted in our State of black men. Is it not 
desirable and requisite that every Christian 
should bestir himself in favor of Equal Suf.- 
frage, and should endeavor to enlist bis neigh- 
bors and his brethren in the church actively 
in favor of the same righteous decision ? 





NEGRO INSURRECTION. 


The slave insurrection panic seems to be 
fast growing among our Southern brethren 
into a chrenic disorder. It does not indeed 
affect at the same time all parts of the coun- 
try ; it may rather be compared in its opera- 
tions to the neuralgia, tormenting the unhappy 
patients now here, now there, now in the head, 
now in the foot, sometimes in the heart, dart- 
ing suddenly, with its sharp twinging pains, 
from one extremity of the slaveholding body 
to the other, but scarcely for a moment ceas- 
ing to torment it somewhere. The paroxysm 
of this ugly disorder by which Texas was 
lately visited, resalted in the hanging of a 
Methodist minister or two, the beating, tarring 
and feathering, and expulsion from the State, 
of sundry white men, and the summary mur- 
der of a number of negroes, has now suddenly 
transferred itself to Norfolk, Virginia. The 
most remarkable effect of atwinge of this un- 
fortunate complaint in its disturbing operation 
upon the mind, seeming to extinguish for the 
moment, in those individuals affected by it, 
all jadgment and common sense, and exposing 
them to be frightened outof their wits by the 
most ridiculous and improbable stories.— 
Such was the case in Texas—the story there 
being that the negroes had provided them- 
selves with an unlimited quanity of strychnine, 
with which they were to poison all the wells, 
aod thus exterminate the white population — 
The story by which the City of Norfolk,and 
the neighboring rural districts, are now con- 
sternated, is of about equal common sense and 
probability. We are aseured that a plan of 
operations has beeo mataring ever since last 
Spring, it being shrewdly surmised that the 
mad fanatics who originated it had some de- 
sign oo Gov. Wise and bis family, on account 
of the Grm and decided staud he took in the 
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capture and execation of John Brown. Ooe 
Dick Ryan, a free negro, had, it is alleged, 
written to the North and engaged the ser- 
vices of parties who were just about this time 
to arrive at Norfolk or Old Point in a vessel, 
with arms and men, to assist in liberating the 
slaves. The story is said to rest on the cop- 
fession of another free negro, arrested on sus- 
picion. Fortunately, however, for Governor 
Wise and the Norfolk slaveholders, the plot 
has been discovered in time. Four as respec- 
table gentlemen as can be found in Norfolk 
County, upon the strength of this alarming 
information, addressed a letter to Mayor 
Lamb of the City of Norfolk—so the JVor- 
folk Day Book assures us—and that most 
efficient magistrate, being thus forewarned, 
will ‘take the necessary steps to develop the 
scheme,’ and to arrest the vessel, should it 
arrive. Thanks to the four respectable gen- 
tlemen of Norfolk, the vigilance gnd prompti- 
tude of Mayor Lamb, the valor and energy of 
Gov. Wise, who is a resident in tke neighbor- 
hood, and, more than ail, to the seasonable 
confession of Dick Ryan, the free negro, Nor- 
folk, it is hoped, may escape the visitation of 
the vessel from the North, with arms and 
men, and the consequent freeing of the negroes 
and murder of the whites. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the neighboring rural districts are in a 
high state of alarm and excitement. Confes- 
sions are being extorted from the negroes by 
the free application of the lash, and the slaves 
on several plantations have taken fright at 
the excitement prevailicg about them, and 
have fled to the woods. 

Of course, a paroxysm of this sort could 
not pass without a few murders. The patrol 
of Norfolk County have shot dead a white 
man, an Irishman, apparently, one of a party 
engaged in ditching, because he fled when 
they approached the tent in which he and 
his fellow laborers were camping out. A 
free negro had also been shot while running 
away from some gentlemen whe were endea- 
voriog to arrest him for some ‘incendious ex- 
pression’ he had used. A ramber of ne- 
groes are in jail at Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
and Princess Anne, and hot pursuit is being 
made after the redoubtable Dick Ryan him- 
self. His capture might unravel the whole 
mystery, but it is apprehended that, according 
to the Southern method of investigating these 
lusnrrection plots, he will be shot down be- 
fore anything can be got out of him. 


Even the most ardent admirers of the 
Slave labor system must admit that these 
Slave insurrection panics are somewhat of a 
drawback on its felicities. Who would like 
to live in a community which aoy knave or 
any fool may throw at any time into a par- 
oxysm of bloody terror, and where the pub- 
lic peace is at the mercy of every free ne- 
gro or white vagabond who drops an am- 
biguous expression, or any negro who, under 
the application of the lash, repeats a confes- 
sion dictated to him —M. Y. T'ribune. 





JERRY RESCUE CELEBRATION. 


The following are the Resolutions which 
were adopted at the Jerry Rescue Celebra- 
tion, held at Syracuse, Oct. Ist : 

Resolved, That the Act which on this, its 
anniversary day, we celebrate, the Rescue of 
Jerry, was an emphatic, signal affirmation of 
the truths of justice and the rights of man, 
rights so primal, that they derive not thcir 
birth from any social arrangement or political 


compact among men, but inhere and reside 
Originally, by divine ordinatio:, in the human 
constitution, so substantial, real, und inextin- 


guishable, inat they cannot be alicied or an- 
nulled by any enactment, but remain sover- 
eign an! sacred, to bé¢ honored everywhere, 
and in case of attempted violation, to be 
maintained, as abuve and before all covenants, 
Statutes and formal constitutions whatsoever. 

Resolved, Vat in spirit and principle, this 
Act was a pointed condemnation of slavery 
in its every assumption, as a thing essentially 
absurd, wicked and monstrous—a falsehood 
too glaring and malignant to receive a single 
moment's asseot—a crime, too gross and out- 


aml 





rageous to be in any case endured—an at- | 
rocity, incapable, through whatever device, 
of any transformation in character or baptism 
into respectability, and meriting, at ail times 
and under all circumstances, to be sternly de- 
nied, resisted, broken down, and trampled 
under foot. 

Resolved, That in spirit and principle, this 
Act was also acondemnation of all complicity 
with slavery, all participation, directly or in- 
directly, in the guilt, and it stands a perpet- 
ual admonition and rebuke to all who, how- 
ever active in executing or loud in applauding 
the Rescue of Jerry, do yet give their suf- 
frage and support to parties and platforms 
and candidates that ignore the slave, and 
stand pledged to the slavebolder for the 
maintenance to him inviolate of his ‘domes- 
tic institution,’ and avowedly committed to 
the shameful work of hunting down and re- 
manding back to the horrors of slavery the 
flying bondman. 

Resolved, That we deeply rejoice in those 
other Slave Rescues which have in different 
parts of our country successively followed 
this of Jerry—the rescue at Milwaukee, at 
Wellington, and at ‘T'roy—and we hold in all 
honor the brave men and women who have 
been guilty of these acts of humanity, and 
hereby tender them our warmest sympathies 
in all those persecutions and sufferings to 
which for this sake they may be subjected. 


Resolved, That we hear with unalloyed 
satisfaction of the rescue of that faithful res- 
cuer, Sherman M. Booth, from the hands of 
the United States authorities at Milwaukee, 
and of the spirit evinced by his fellow citi- 
zens to protect him from official re-seizure ;— 
and we hereby exhort the people of Wiscon- 
sin, that they suffer neither him nor his res- 
cuers to be victimized by this conspiratous, 
slave-hunting government, but that they stand 
by and for them, in every extremity and at all 
hazards, holding themselves ready, should oc- 
casion arise, promptly to rescue them also in 
turn. 

Resolved, That we utterly repudiate and 
renounce and put under our feet all Fugitive 
Slave laws, so called, whether of ’93 or of 
’50, as inherently unjust, inhuman and atroci- 
ously wicked, whose mandates it were treason 
to obey, and loyalty to resist ; and we here- 
by pledge ourselves henceforth steadily to op- 
pose and decisively to thwart all attempted 
executions of them on this our soil—nay, to 
exert ourselves unceasingly until they become 
objects of universal reprobation and abhor- 
rence, to be everywhere indignantly disowned, 
and in repentance and shame to be instantly 
wiped from the statute book of the nation. 

Resolved, That the morbid sensitiveness, 
the apprehension and dread habitually ex- 
hibited throughout the South, the paroxysm 
of fright and terror that seized at the moment 
ot the appearance of John Brown with his 
little baal of intrepid rescuers at Harper’s 
Ferry, the acts of ruthless violence, outrage 
and atrocity that followed each other in quick 
succession over all those States, and are not 
yet terminated, attest the felt guilt, the fear- 
ful exposures and perils of slavery ; and that 
all the signsin this sky, the real or imagined 
insurrections, the wild panies and reckless, un- 
bridled excesses of late constantly occurring, 
portend the swift downfall that awaits, and 
proclaim in omens not to be mistaken, that 
slavery must be abolished, or the enslaver 
must perish. é 


Resolved, That from all considerations 
therefore, whether of justice or of expedi- 
ency, if indeed there were an expediency apart 
from justice, out of regard to the sacred rights 
of the slave, and regard to the imperilled 
condition of the slavcholder, we feel impelled 
to urge anew and with fresh emphasis, im- 
mediate and unconditional emancipation, al- 
ways a duty, and now become a stern, in- 
stant necessity; and we hereby covenant 
with each other steadfastly to work to this 
end, seeking its accomplishment by all just 
methods, without cessation, and without com- 
promise. 





—An account of the Seventh Annual Clam 





Bake will appear in our next number. 


THE ‘ FREE NEGRO’ IN MARYLAND. 


On the 6th of November next, the day of 
the Presidential election, the voters of Balti- 
more, St. Mary’s, Calvert, Howard, Kent; 
Worcester, Somerset, Talbot, Queen Anne’s, 
Prince George’s and Charles Counties will be 
called upon to express their sentiments on 
the enactment of the Legislature, known as 
the ‘ Free Negro Law,’ which provides for the 
control and management of the free colored 
population inhabiting the same. We give 
below a synopsis of the law : 


Src. lst provides that the commissioners of 
the counties named shall appoint three com- 
missioners in each election district, to control 
and manage the free colored population. 

2. The commissioners meet on the Ist of 
December, and adjourn from day to day, or to 
any named day. 

3. The constables of the districts to bring 
all the free negroes of the district before the 
commissioners. 

4 That the negroes shall then be notified 
that unless they shall hire themselves to some 
industrious and respectable citizen by the 
year, they shall be sold at public sale to the 
highest bidder for the term of one year. 

5. That if the negroes do not produce be- 
fore the lst of January a note or bond, as ev- 
idence that they have hired for the year, on 
that day they are to be exposed to public sale 
to the highest bidder. 

6. All children of free negroes, between 
the age of 4 and 12, shall be indertared to 
some citizen; males until they are 21 ; and 
females until they are 30. 

7. The issues of said hired or bound fe- 
males to be bound on in like manner. 

8. A negro hired or bound under the pro- 
visions of this act, that shall ‘refuse to serve 
faithfully,’ or run away, shall be sold for life. 
the proceeds to go into the public school fund, 





9. A fund shall be provided for the support: 


of old and disabled negroes, and for females 

and theirchildren who may be unable to hire, 

the said fund to be raised from the wages of 

those who shall hire themselves, as well as 

og the wages of those the commissioners 
ire. 

10. The commissioners shall collect all the 
money due to negroes for their labor, and de- 
duct therefrom ‘all the expenditures attend- 
ing the operation of this act, including attor- 
ney sand clerk’s fees, constables’, auctioneer’s 
and commissioner's charge’, and the 
amount necessary to support those incapable 
of being hired or bound under the provisions 
of this act, and the balance shall be distribut- 
ed among the free negroes, ‘in the judgment 
and discretion’ of the county commissioners. 

11. The name, age and sex of the free ne- 
groes to be recorded. 

12,13 and 14 provide for the fees to be paid 
to constables, auctioneers, state’s attorneys 
and clerks, 

15. The District Commissioners to be al- 
lowed each two dollars per day for each day 
employed, not to exceed thirty days each year. 

16. Negroes possessed in their own right of 
$150 of assessed property to be exempt from 
the provisions of the law, and $°0 additional 
assessed property for each child E exempt 
euch children from the provisions thereof. 

17. The law to be accepted or 
the Presidential election. — 


18. Sheriffs of the counties shall give no-. 


tice of the same. 

19. Judges and clerks of election to make 
returns, &c. 

20 names the counties included. 





—A well-dressed youog man chancing to come 
upon a wharf in Philadelphia, last week, where a 
crowd were lamenting the fall of a boy into the 
water, but doing nothing to rescue bim, threw off 
his coat and plaoged in and brought him to shore 
Discovering that the boy was a negro, he exclaim. 
ed, “Is that all I have saved? I would’ot bave 
gone over fur the d—d nigger.”’ The admiration 
which the crowd felt for his heroism was com- 
pletely extinguished. 





— Yancey has been invited to address the work- 
ing men of Boston upon the influence of slave Ja- 
bor apon white labor, where t!e .wu systems are 
brought into competition with each otner. 


jected at. 


— A pe. mee Ml: a A. Vay, 
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[For Douglass’ Monthly. } 
THE SACRIFICE. 
‘UP! FOR IT IS TIME.’ 


BY GEORGE W. PUTNAM. 





Twas eighteen fifty-nine, in cold December, 
Neath a clear, wintry sky, 

The day and hoar the world will e’er remember, 
Joun Brown came forth to die ! 


With a calm smile he greets the fierce eyes 
scowling, 
Adown the lengthened line, 
And Slavery’s ravening wolf pack bush their 
howling 
Beneath his look divine ! 


‘Whence is this strength ? He stands before the 
scaffold, 
Yet trembies not alimb 
So asked the tyrants, as with malice baffled 
They wondering gazed on bim! 


This wise—all night, heeding no sentry’s warning, 
Came to his cell that throng ; 

The same which, in Gethsemane one morning, 
Made a lone spirit strong. 


See! from the cliffs which guard the starry 
regions 
Myriads of eyes look down ! 
And from the pearly gates pour the bright 
Z legions, 
Bearing the martyr’s crown ! 


And hovering near him many a wing of angel 
G!eams ip the amber light ! 

Thou’lt hear, old man, to-day the Christ's evangel, 
And walk with himin white ! : 


He pauses at the gallows’ stair—caressing, 
With voice and features mild, 

The outcast ones—gives them his latest blessing, 
Kisses the negro child. 


Great God! that kiss !—its thrilling hath not 
perished, | 
But on from clime to clime, 
Leaping from heart to heart, it shall be cherished 
Till the last pulse of ‘ime! 


From the high platform he sees strange lights 
looming 
Far up the northern sky ! 
Hears on the wintry breeze the sullen booming 
Of minute guns surge by ! 


He knows it all !—that million hearts are bleed- 


ing 
In this dark bour for him ; 
And trembling lips in vast assemblies reading— 
Words that turough tears grow dim ! 


He scans the future witb a faith unshaken, 
The Battle he begun— 

He knows stops not--good work well undertaken, 
In due time must be done ! 


His mind on fire with Truth, in its vast reachings 
A deeper law had seen 

Than that expressed in the o’er-loving teachings 
Of the good Nazarene. 


That deeper Law of Nature, full of beauty ! 
The GopHEeAD'S brightest crown ; 

Justick TO ALL! and hence the right and duty 
To crush the tyrant down ! 


For this to-day, beneath the light supernal, 
Thou, mighty_one ! shalt stand ; 

And JustTick, from the beart of the Eternal, 
Shall bless thy red right hand ! 


One moment now to fill his glory’s measure— 
The silver cord is riven ! 
The lofty spirit sweeps the sea of azure! 
The martyr is in Heaven! 


Bell answers bell ; and cannon’s voice terrific, 
The boding sounds of woe ; 

From tbe Atlantic to the broad Pacific 
Upon the breezes go ! | 


Twice since that (ay Virginia hath lifted 
Her gibbet, dark and grim, 
And there the young, the brave, the true, the 
gifted, | 
Worthily followed him. 


Aud round the rolling world, with deep emotion, 
The Peoples tell the story, 

Remembeiing all their courage and devotion, 
They keep their names in glory ! 


Nor ends it here—e’en now the night fires glaring 
Light up the robber land ; 

And houseless tyrants know the Negro’s daring, 
And feei his heavy hand ! 


The cold steel in the twinkling star-light glistens 
Beside the sleeper’s bed ; 


All night the waking mother trembles and listens 
To bear the Avenger’s tread ! 


AND THEY SHALL HEAR IT! e’er the record closes 
That which hath been, shall be 

The trampled millions with another Moses 
Shall walk the crimson sea ! 


Whilst we refine—making the clear yet clearer, 
Prating of Tomes and Laws ; 

God sleepeth not ! but nearer still and nearer 
His fiery circle draws ! 


The cry that rang so wildly through the Tyrol, 
When the sign rode the waters ! | 
At its fierce coming, maidens cease your carol, 
Woe ! to the South-land’s daughters ! 


The cry of Andrew Hofer through the mountains, 
Shall till this land of crime! 
And cheeks grow pale beside the southern foun- 
tains— 
Up now! FoR IT 18 TIME! 














ADVERTISEMENTR. 
ROCHESTER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
N. W. BENEDICT AND L. R. SATERLEE, 

PRINCIPALS, 


Rochester, Monroe County, N. Y. 








} ~~ INSTITUTION offers the superior 
advantages of a Model School, systematic 
and thorough in every department. 

With a complete Academic and Collegiate 
course of study, it combines, under the best Ar- 
tists and Teachers that can be procured, instruc- 


tion in Painting, Drawing, Vocal and [nstrumen- 
tal Music. 


The city and its schools have special and pecu- 
liar advantages for the attainment of all the 
graceful accomplishments, and superior social 
culture. Such facilitiesitis the earnest aim of. 
this Institution to furnish. 

The new Boarding Hall, in charge of one of 
the Principals, is devoted exclusively to the ac- 
commodation of young ladies from abroad. The 
number of boarders is limited to forty. The 
rooms, designed for two occupants, are neatly 
furnished, warmed, and lighted by gas. Ex- 
penses ave moderate. Those interested should 
make immediate application to one of the Prin- 
cipals. 

Fall Term commences Monday, Sept 3d, 1860. 

Circulars, giving additional information, sent 
onapplication. Rochester, July, 1860. 


ERMONS AND OTHER DISCOURSES.— 
Witn Brier BioGRaPHIcaL Hints.’ By 
Berian GREEN. Pages 555, 12mo. With 
Portrait engraved by Ritchie. 


‘In spite of the modest and to most read- 
ers, perhaps uncompromising, title of this vol- 
ume, it will be found to bear the impress of a 
vigorous and original mind. and to contain a 
fund of earnest thought, profound feeling, and 
eloquent expression. The topics mostly relate 
to the great practical interests of life, the appli- 
cation of the highest principle to daily affairs. 
and the influence of Christianity on politics, 
business, education, and the general relations 
of society. Withastrong faith in the vitality 
of justice, Mr. Green contends strenuously 
against every form of oppression, insisting on 
the exact adjustment of social duties by the 
standard of ideal right. His powerful reason- 
ing is always accompanied with novel and sug- 
gestive illustrations, showing no less felicity of 
statement than sincerity of conviction. Noone 
can peruse the voluine without respecting the 
zeal and integrity of the author, and receiving 
a new impression of the worth of the principles 
to which his labors have been devoted.’— [ New 
York Tribune, 29th Sept. 


‘One thought pervades throughout—that of 
the absolute sup:emacy,the ail sovereign au- 
thority of the Throne of the Eternal, of great 
Tiuth and Justice. They are the life of the 
world, the soul and substance of whatever has 





| ning, soulless quacks and jugglers who, vaulting 


up perpetually into the high places of society, 
Nas themselves but to bewitch and bewilder, 
to befvol and destroy.’--[Review in N.A. 8. 
Standard, 22d September. 


Se a 
When pre-paid by mail........ 1.46 
S. W. GREEN, 16 Jacob Street, 


[nov-4t" or Box 3159, New York, 
or of the authur, Whitesboro’, N. Y. 


ERRIT SMITH: RELIGION OF 

REASON. No. 4. Toe One lest or CHAr- 
acter, ‘ Wherefore by their Fruits ye shall know 
them.’ Now Ready. Frice. Five Cents. For 
sale b ROSS & TOUSEY, 
[nov-3.* J 121 Nassau St., New York. 
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DUPLEX—In Danby, Tompkins Co., N. Y., on 
the 13th of September last, after a protracted ill- 
ness, Mr. GEORGE Durex, in the 79th year of his 
age. , 

The deceased was burn at Southington, 
Conn., where his father was formerly held as a 
slave, but became free in consequence of effi- 
cient and active services rendered in the Revo- 
lutionary war. His mother never having been 
a slave, of course he never participated person- 
ally in the special blessings of the * patriarchal 
institution.’ 

He came to reside in Danby as early as the 
year ]811, and by dint of industry and econe 
omy, soon precured a competence of this 
world’s goods ; and in consequence of his strict 
integrity and high moral worth. he maintained, 
to the day of his death, an enviable place in 
the esteem of all who knew him. 

He was aconsistent and constant friend of 
his brethren in bonds, and was always ready to 
give freely of his goods to promote the cause of 
the oppressed. hen the old Liberty Part 
was first formed, he at once identified himself 
with it; and amid all the defections of those 
around him, he remained true to the holy cause 
of freedom He possessed a rare and strong in- 
tellect, such as would have qualified him for 
positions of trust and honor. 

His death was one of Christian resignation 
and holy triumpb. His remains were followed 
to the grave by a large concourse of sy mpathiz- 
ing friende, and the occasion was improved by 
an appropriate discourse from the Rev. S. Ott- 
man, late pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Danby, based on that passage of Scriptore in 
the Book of Job, 3: 17, 19— There the wick: d 
cease from troubling, and there the weary be at 
rest. There the prisoners rest together; they 
hear not the voice of the oppressor. The small 


and the great are there ; and the servant is free 
from his master.’ A. 





RUFF—In Mount Vernon, Iowa, on the 3d of 
September, Mrs, Saran Ruvrr, formerly Miss 
Davidson. . 
The deceased will be affectionately remem- 
bered in Southern Illinois, where she taught.— 
She was a worthy member of the Covenanter’s 
Church in Mount Vernon. and respected and 
beloved by all who knew her. She bas left a 
bereaved husband who mourns not as those 
without hope, for as her life was consistent, her 
dying hour was happy. She also leavesan in- 
teresting little boy about three years of age. 
Minerva F. Hogs. 
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vitality, worth, permanence among men. Here 
is wisdom and strength, the secret spring of all 
accomplishment and success Fidelity is 
achievement, and unfaithfulness is failure and 
defeat. he idcal is the standard, to which ev- 
ery thing must be carefully adjusted. All 
usages and insiitutions are tried in this light, 
aud each to be accepted as good and worthy 
only as it may conform to and symbolize the 
inner Verities. There is warm appreciation of 
heroism in life. and especialy high adoration of 
Jesus as **the Hero of all Heroes,’’ realization 
utmost of the perfections of wisdom, virtue and 
nobleness in history. And there is correspond- 
ingly deep disgust and abhorrence of a‘) base- 
ness He has indigvant loathing and abomina- 








tion for those wretched idols before whom the | 
multitudes bow down and worship—those cun- 


We take the liberty of using the names of the follow- 
ing gentlemen who will receive names and subscriptions 
for Douglass Monthly in Great Britain : 


Halifaz— Rev. Russet, Laxt Carpenter, Milton 
Place: Rev. Dr. Crortrs, North Parade. 

Londun—Mr. L. A CAMEROVZOW, Anti-Slavery Office, 
27, New Broad Street, EL. C. 

Dublin—Mr. Wu. Wess, 52, High Street, and 8, Dun- 
ville Aveuue, Rathmines. 

Derby—Dr. Srexcen T. Hatt, Burton Read. 

Glasgow—Mr. Joux Suitu, 173, Trongate. 

Leedsa—Mr. ARTHUR Hottasp, 4, Park Row. 

Newcastle-on-Tyxne—Mr WaLtTen 8. PRINGLE. 





—The Rochester Ladies’ Anti-Slavery So- 


ciety gratefully acknowledge the receipt of £4 
from the Dalkeith Ladies’ A. 8. Society, and £1 
14s. from the Mansfield L. A. 8. Society. 


Maria G. Porter, Treasurer. 





